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Editorial. 


ON. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy, has 
written a letter which appears on page 487 of the 
Christian Register this week. A word of explana- 
tion is necessary to show the occasion of the letter 
and to explain the form of it. The editor, in his 


-them to make comfortable provision for old age. 


private capacity as an American citizen, wrote a letter to 
Secretary Long, in which he tried kindly, and plainly, to re- 
port public opinion, the drift of parties, and some political 
consequences which within the next year were likely to fol- 


low current events and embarrass the administration. 
phrases quoted by Secretary Long were descriptive. 


The 
The 


writer abstained from giving any advice to the administra- 
tion, and deliberately wrote his report “from the lowest point 


of view as a practical politician.” 


A‘ similar letter was not 


addressed to the President, because it seemed improbable 
that with the immense mass of his correspondence he would 


be able to give personal attention to it. 


While Sec- 


retary Long’s reply was written as a private personal letter, 
he consents to its publication, saying, “I can think of some 
reasons why I should be glad to have it published in the 
Register, especially as very likely other friends feel as you do, 


and would write me in the same way.” 


st 


Rev. GeorcE Putnam, D.D., is the subject of our illus- 
trated article this week. Among the many persons who might 


be chosen to illustrate it is difficult to choose. 


Among lay- 


men, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, well known East and West among 
business men, although a member of the First Church in 
Boston, was one of Dr. Putnam’s most intimate friends. Mr. 
Thayer made himself the business agent of several contem- 
porary ministers, taking their savings and investing them. 
He saved them from the spoiler, and in several cases enabled 


The three 


ministers, Rev. Ephraim Peabody of King’s Chapel, Rev. 
George W. Hosmer, D.D., best known for his long pastorate 
of Buffalo, N.Y., and as president of Antioch College, Rev. 
Oliver Stearns, D.D., president of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and afterward dean of the theological faculty at 
Harvard University, were. classmates of Dr. Putnam in the 


Cambridge Divinity School. 


Two views of the First Church 


at Roxbury are given, one showing the exterior and the 


arrangement of the church. 


- other finely representing the old pulpit with the interior 
Some other pictures which 


were desirable could not easily be used by our method of 


- reproduction. 
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Tue Peace Conference at The Hague cannot fail to en- 
lighten the world. The eminent body of representative men 
to be gathered there cannot discuss any conceivable subject 
which will come before them without adding something to 
the world’s ideas of right and wrong in national conduct. 
Universal peace, a court of arbitration for national differ- 
ences, putting a check upon the increasing armaments of the 
world, and setting peace before the nations as a desirable 
consummation —these are some of the subjects to come 
before the conference. The very fact that they are consid- 
ered by representatives of the strongest powers marks a step 
in the world’s progress. Even if the conference should de- 
clare for universal war, the shock to the common conscience 
of the world would be so great as to help bring on the days 
of peace. The United States will be represented by a com- 
mission of great ability, and cannot fail to take an influential 
place in the conference. 

oe 


At the Old South Church in Boston last Sunday, in a 
grave and dignified way, Dr. George A. Gordon ‘considered 
the action of the church in dispensing with the Westminster 
Confession of Faith adopted two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The Old South is the Third Congregational Church of Boston. 
The First and Second Congregational Churches are now Uni- 
tarian. ‘That which has now happened in the Third Church 
happened somewhat earlier in the other two. The process 
of change has been: first the Westminster Confession, adopted, 
believed in, and used as a test of faith; then doubts and 
questions; then disuse as a condition of church membership; 
then a period of forgetting; then a-reconsideration of the 
creed, with wonder that it was ever in force; and, finally, the 
laying aside of the creed forever, with joy over its burial. 


& 


In the /ortnightly Review for April, Oswald John Simon 
arguing in behalf of Judaism, makes incidentally the striking 
statement which follows: “The religious influence of Dr. 
James Martineau is one which has enormously increased 
within the last ten years, and which is likely still further to 
grow.- I purposely use the expression religious influence be- 
cause I mean much more than his moral influence. The 
spiritual help which the volumes of that great writer are giv- 
ing to multitudes of persons who are not avowedly Unita- 
rians is a striking proof that men may cling to God and to 
all the ethical ideals of the Gospels and the Epistles of Saint 
Paul and of other apostles, when they no longer accept. the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, upon which 
they are based. ‘The followers of Dr. Martineau do not ex- 
perience that God is ‘inconceivable,’ and only to be ad- 
scribed in negatives. The immanence of the Divine Spirit is 
nowhere more intelligible than in the teaching of this emi- 
nent Unitarian.” Mr. Simon, as a Jew, confesses that Uni- 
tarians are to some extent doing the work which the Hebrew 
Church was set to do in its testimony for monotheism; but he 
argues — and rightly, we think —that this fact does not dis- 
charge Judaism from its responsibility to the world. It has 
its work to do, and ought to do it, no matter how many 
helpers there may be. The same argument applies to Uni- 
tarianism. It is no excuse for us that liberal Orthodoxy is 
in part doing our work. 

& 


Pror. JosEpH HENRY ALLEN was accustomed to say, 
“ Modesty in a young man is a very engaging virtue, but 
it is a great disadvantage to any one past forty years of 
age.” The saying will bear quoting more than once. Ours 
is a young nation. It has not yet attained to the age when 
modesty ceases to be a virtue and becomes a disadvantage. 
We often shut ourselves out of the road to improvement by 
our refusal to acknowledge the superiority of other nations in 
the things in which they excel. We have a vast advantage 
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in the nature of our institutions and in the quality of our his- 


tory. But Americans do not know everything: they have not 
yet even learned, to say nothing of applying, all the lessons 
of civilization. The majority of Americans do not even 
know by experience what a good road is or a clean city or a 
neighborhood free from the possibility of mob violence. It 
ought to be humiliating to an American citizen to reflect that 
among all the “effete” despotisms of Europe no place could 
be found for the public burning of a murderer and a ravisher. 
We met on the continent of Europe a rich American who had 
been in the habit of saying that nothing could beat America 
in anything. He was thoroughly ashamed of himself, and 
sat down to confess that there were some things which even 
the inhabitants of Boston and Chicago might learn by 
travelling abroad. There are men who go abroad as consuls, 
sometimes as ministers, it may be never as ambassadors, who 
chew tobacco and prove it to all observers, who never wore 
evening dress or ate a six o’clock dinner, and would despise 
themselves for doing either, who regard all foreign manners 
as a cloak for iniquity, and all foreign governments as 
worthy of contempt. After a time they come to themselves, 


and even see aS in a mirror the figure they have cut in the. 


eyes of those to whom they are trying to represent their 
country. The remorse and the shame which they feel they 
do not publish. But it all helps: it goes into the culture of 
the country. 

wt 


THE spirit of the lyncher is in every man who makes an 
unfair use of denunciation, who tries to excite prejudice 
against an opponent by insinuating that he is dishonest, who 


attempts to shut the mouth of a neighbor by calling him a 


traitor, who threaten personal violence to any one who dis- 
pleases him, or who, in short, attempts to inflict upon any 
one, without due process of trial, proof, and conviction, the 
pains and penalties which are due to the offence charged 
against him. At the bottom of American society, in parts of 
the country where law has never been highly honored, there 
is always a restless minority ready to use violence in order to 
accomplish their purposes. Those who are far removed from 
these degenerates may, and we believe often do, by their 
angry speech, by the unproved charges which they make, by 
inciting a part of the community to inflict the penalties of 
public opinion unjustly, set in motion unholy influences which 
reach to the bottom of society. There is no overt act of vio- 
lence at the top. The editor would not strike his brother 


editor or any other opponent with his fist, he would not stab ~ © 


him with a knife or shoot him with a pistol or pour kerosene 
over him and burn him at the stake. But he will cast oppro- 
brium upon him, he will call him by a hard name, and he 
will excite prejudice against him which he knows he does 
not deserve. Whoever acts in this way is guilty, not only 
of an offence against free speech and liberty of action within 
legitimate limits, but also, in so far as his influence reaches, 
is guilty of aiding and abetting those who in the expression 
of the same evil passions break out-into acts of physical 


violence and destruction. 


fod 


By a vote of 200 to 14 the British House of Commons has 
resolved that “no clergyman should be recommended by the 
ministers of the crown for ecclesiastical perferment unless 
they are satisfied that he will loyally obey the law as declared 
by the courts which have jurisdiction in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal.” The meaning of this resolution seems to be that the 
English Commons have determined that they will not put up 
with the rule of the clergy of the English Church, nor with 
the lawlessness which has been manifest of late. The Eng- 
lish Church Union has determined that it will not obey the 
legal courts. 
no preferment without obedience. The English laity, whether 
‘‘churchmen”’ or dissenters, by a large majority seem deter- 


The English Commons say, There. shall be ~ 


. 
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mined that there shall be in the National Church no progress 
toward the doctrines and the practices of. Romanism which 
‘they believe to have been disavowed and condemned by 
the Protestant Reformation. Disestablishment was at one 
time a word of terror for “churchmen” and bishops. The 
time may come when Episcopalians in England may See that, 
under the law of liberty, their Church may thrive as it never 
will so long as it is the official Church of England. The 
Catholic Church in America has won many advantages 
simply because it was free. So long as it respects the rights 
which all American citizens hold in common, it may preach 
any doctrine it pleases, and establish with its adherents any 
relations which seem to it desirable. Long before the day 
comes, if it ever comes, when the Catholics in America are 
numerous enough ‘to attempt to dictate to the government 
and to become the American Church, they will have dis- 
covered the better way of freedom, independence, and an 
appeal to the confidence which rewards good service. The 
church that best serves the people will in time be the church 
of the people. 


Sins, Vices, and Crimes. 


All wrong-doing is wrong, to be condemned, to be avoided, 
but not always by man to be punished. A reason for making 
this distinction is that many good people, in their earnest 
desire to make society what it ought to be, not only condemn 
all wrong, but claim the right of society to punish it. Their 
short argument is: “ Such and such a thing is wrong. Wrong- 
doing injures the individual who is guilty of it. A person 
who thinks and acts wickedly infects others, and is a threat 
to society. ‘Therefore, all wrong-doing should be punished.” 
A Catholic friend of ours showed a better perception of the 

‘true principle to be applied in the restraint of wrong-doers. 
A case was put in this way: “ Suppose I were preaching to 
a thousand Catholics, and you knew that, if I were allowed 
to go on, some of those Catholics would be drawn away from 
their church, and would consequently go to perdition: would 
it not be your duty even to take my life to prevent their 
losing their souls?” He said, “ No.” But, “ Why not?” was 
asked. ‘Because every man has a right to go to perdition if 
he wants to.” 

Sins are offences against God. All vices and crimes are 
sins; but, so far as they are merely breaches of the moral law 
and without any reference to their consequences, the punish- 
ment of all sins, or, in general, of sin, must be left to God. 
This is the moral judgment to which Church and State have 
been gradually coming. The State no longer allows the 
Church in civilized countries to inflict civil penalties in 
punishment of sin. The State no longer by its own author- 
ity condemns or punishes sin. 

A vice is an offence against one’s self. We classify as 
vices all irregularities’ of conduct which injure the mind or 
the body of the wrong-doer. Gluttony and drunkenness are 
vices. They may or may not lead to crimes. The individual 
who is guilty of them will suffer the natural consequences ; 
but so long as they are mainly injurious to himself, and only 
incidentally offensive to the community, arbitrary punishment 
is not commonly or rightfully inflicted. 

Crimes are offences against society. They are commonly 
classified as offences against the peace, person, or estate of 
others. Formerly this description did not include offences 
against the lower animals. But the tendency of legislation 
is to punish cruelty to the animals, as a crime against 
society. ‘The majority of Christians believe that the denial 
of the Trinity is a sin against God, and there is a considera- 
ble minority in the United States that would punish such a 
sin with disenfranchisement. ‘They would put the name of 
God into the Constitution, and assert that Christ is the law- 
ful ruler of the world, to be acknowledged by every one who 
takes an oath to support the Constitution and the laws of 
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the country. They would punish as a crime what they regard 
as a sin. 

But throughout the civilized world the general tendency 
of all legislation is toward a sharp discrimination between 
sins, vices, and crimes, and the limitation of legal penal- 
ties to crimes considered as offences against other human 
beings and domestic animals. To take an extreme case. 
A man may deny the existence of God: his neighbors may 
not agree with him; they may dislike him for his non-belief ; 
but they cannot punish him. He may go further, and assert 
that he has a right to do as he pleases and that there is no 
retribution of sin. His neighbor may protest and may 
avoid him, but they will not inflict legal punishment. Still 
further, he may assert that there are too many people in the 
world, and that it would be better if so many of them did not 
survive in the struggle for existence. Still, his neighbors 
will not interfere by law. But let him say, “I shall act 
upon my belief,” let him be known to plan, to threaten, to 
attempt to carry out his belief by destroying any human being, 
and instantly the law may be appealed to, and take its course 
for the protection of society. ‘There is no law which can be 
impartially executed with absolute justice, because those 
who administer the laws are, at their best, fallible human 
beings. But the principle of government under which we 
live is that every man or woman has a right to think any- 
thing conceivable, rational or irrational, concerning the gov- 
ernment of God or the laws of men. One has a right to 
agree with or to object to the policy of the government, to 
the principles of the Republican party, the Democrat and 
the Populist, or any one or all of the parties that share the 
interests of the people and may come to the control of the 
government. One may agree with the churches, or disagree. 
He may hold any opinions he pleases on all conceivable sub- 
jects of ethics, religion, politics, and policy. No one has for 
these things any right to inflict legal punishment. Free 
thought, free speech, absolute liberty of discussion without 
prejudice and without penalty, are guaranteed by republican 
institutions. They who are wise will not only regard these 
principles, but will keep their tempers while they are dealing 
with those who differ from them. 

All this —up to the point where overt action begins which 
is injurious to the peace, person, or property of other human 
beings. There the law steps in. The legislature, the court, 
and the executive determine the extent of the crime, and 
punish it, not as a sin, not as a vice, but as a crime against 
society. 


Preaching to the Preacher. 


Speaking from the standpoint of the pew, there is still 
something more to be said. It is reported that an eminent 
preacher, who held the pulpit long after passing his seventieth 
mile-stone, gave as a reason for continuing that, if he were to 
retire, he “ should have to hear somebody else preach.” Was 
this the true explanation of Ephraim Peabody’s pathetic 
declaration that, if he were disabled from preaching, he 
should not want to live any longer? Probably not; yet it is 
doubtful whether Saint Paul himself could have listened 
willingly and often to Barnabas, Apollos, or to any one of 
the twelve. 

Not so is it with the Loyal Layman. He is in his place at 
the church every Sunday, because he loves to be there. His 
interest in what are curiously called “‘ the opening exercises ” 
is a preparation of mind and heart for listening with recep- 
tive attention to the coming message. He is expectant, he is 
hungry for the bread of heaven,— the word of life; and he 
will make the best of what he hears, even if it prove to be 
second best. - 

But he may now and then be moved with a desire to “talk 
back,” and possibly to the edification of the preacher,— if 
the latter were as open-minded as the former. There would 
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be an advantage in the way of directness. The ordinary 
sermon lacks point: it is not aimed at any individual. If it 
hits, so much the better; but it is shot into the air at ran- 
dom, and the minister experiences a pleasant surprise when a 
hearer says, “ That was meant for me.” But, when the Loyal 
Layman preaches to the 'preacher, the latter cannot give it 
away to the neighbors. He can enjoy the monopoly, if he 
likes, and may comfort himself with the prospect of a brevity 
unlike his own. And this is in part what the Loyal Layman 
wants to say : — 

“ Reverend and dear Sir,—I1 have heard you ten, fifty, or 
five-hundred times, always with profit, often also with dis- 
appointment. Sometimes the discourse which you fear is 
dull seems to me wise and weighty. Sometimes, when you 
appear most complacent, I am least satisfied. I like you 
best when you are least in evidence, when you are hidden 
behind the grandeur of your subject, or when your person- 
ality comes to the front as if it were a form of life,— itself an 
expression, or full-sized illustration, of the truth and goodness 
you commend. Then you become to me ‘a living way.’ 

“But I have discovered that there are several of you,—a 
dozen, taking turns in one man’s skin. Your moods and 
tenses are a part of your ministerial endowment, perhaps. 
Yet I rarely call you a ‘divine,’ you are so evidently 
human. That phrase about having ‘the treasure in earthen 
vessels’ has become significant during your ministry; but 
something goes wrong when you oblige us to think of the 
vessel rather than-of the treasure. May I confess that 
occasionally this metaphor calls up the image of a certain 
breakfast table pitcher, which delivers excellent cream, but 
not quite smoothly ? 

“Last Sunday was a good day. You seemed to take us 
into your confidence. Your monologue had the fine effect 
of a dialogue, partly, I think, because you fell repeatedly into 
the interrogative form, like Socrates and like Jesus. There 
was a challenging and’searching*quality about your questions ; 
and I suppose we all gave silent, inward answers. And I 
noticed that Deacon Tolliber slept less soundly than when 
you gave us that elegant, smooth-bore treatise on ‘The 
Evolution of Ideas.’ 

“T dare: say you used to sit in a pew yourself. Do you 
remember how differently you were impressed by hymns, 
prayers, Scripture readings, and sermons, as these were served 
up at different times and by different men? Sowe! It has 
occurred to me that every preacher might find it useful to 
imagine himself in the place of this, that, and the other hearer, 
so that he might give to each a portion in due season, and 
so that ‘by all means he might save some.’ He would not 
then be content with the applause of the ‘cultured’ few, 
who appreciate scholarship. He would not forget that in 
every congregation there are the weary, the sore-hearted, and 
the sin-sick. He would not blaze away at the doctrinal 
errors of other churches, nor at the wrong-doings of those 
who are not present to profit by the rebuke. He would not 
think it necessary to treat his subjects exhaustively and ex- 
haustingly, nor to say everything that might come into his 
head. 

‘‘Pardon me! I would not be unreasonable or exacting ; 
nor would I expect the preacher to strike twelve every time, 
or to pose as an archangel. But you have helped me so 
much that I fain would be helped more. Besides, I am in 
your debt for many useful hints, and would like to pay in 
kind. And what truer proof of loving gratitude can a pa- 
rishioner offer his pastor than by frankly reminding him that 
the quality of his office creates great expectations, that the 
measure of his usefulness depends somewhat on himself, 
that his sermons show clearly the traces of his thoughtful- 
ness or heedlessness, that his public prayers reveal the depth 
or shallowness of his private devotions, and, in short, that 
his hold on the people is strong or weak according to his 


hold on heaven?” 
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Old and New. 


When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the 
eye saw me, it gave witness to me: because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me: and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my judg: 
ment was as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor: and 
the cause which I knew not I searched out... . 

Let me be weighed in an even balance, that God may 
know mine integrity. . . . If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or of my maidservant, when they contended with me; 
. .. if I have withheld the poor from their desire, or have caused 


the eyes of the widow to fail; or have eaten my morsel my-° 


self alone, and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; ... if I 
have seen any perish for want of clothing, or any poor with- 
out covering; .. . if I have lifted up my hand against the father- 
less, when I saw my help in the gate: then let mine arm fall 
from my shoulder blade, and mine arm be broken from the 
bone. . .. If I have made gold my hope, or have said to the fine 
gold, Thou art my confidence; if I rejoiced because my 
wealth was great, and because mine hand had gotten much.— 
From Job xxix. —xxxt. 


Current Copics. 


THERE is a strong and hopeful feeling that the war on 
the island of Luzon is approaching its end. What may be 
considered as the preliminary negotiations for peace began 
last Friday, when two of the officers of Gen. Luna, the com- 
mander of the northern division of the Filipino army, en- 
tered Gen. MacArthur’s lines with a flag of truce, and pro- 
posed a suspension of hostilities. Gen. Luna’s officers were 
referred to Gen. Otis and the American commissioners at 
Manila. The offer of general amnesty has been made to the 
rebels on condition of an absolute surrender. These terms 
are being considered by the Congress of the Filipinos. It is 
possible that the request for an armistice may prove a mere 
trick of war on the part of the leaders of the rebels, who are 
anxious to prolong the operations of the conflict into the 
rainy season now at hand. With all due allowance for the 
cunning of the Oriental mind, however, it is the generally 
accepted belief at the department of war in Washington —a 
belief inspired by despatches from Gen. Otis at Manila — 
that the Filipinos have exhausted their resources, and, dis- 
couraged by successive defeats, are anxious to end the war. 
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ALMosT at the moment when Gen. Otis was receiving 
the Filipino envoys at Manila, a crowded mass meeting in 
Central Music Hall at Chicago was in the act of drafting a 
series of resolutions resenting the slaughter of the Filipinos 
as a “needless horror, a deep dishonor to our nation,” and 
urging, above all things, that the government of the United 
States extend a guarantee of independence to the Filipinos. 
It is precisely this guarantee that the Filipinos demanded 
before hostilities began .on the outskirts of Manila,—a 
demand which they now reiterate as a condition to the pro- 
posal of a cessation of hostilities. Gen. Otis and the com- 
missioners refused to bind themselves by any conditions; 
but they gave the rebels to understand that, after life and 
property have been rendered absolutely secure on the island 
of Luzon, the Filipinos will be admitted to a generous share 
in the reconstruction of their country upon American models 
of freedom and equality before the law. In the meanwhile 


the American forces are continuing the operations against 


the enemy. 
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It is apparently the sober sense of the country that the 
recent.outrages in Georgia shall not be permitted to serve as 
a precedent for similar performances in the future. The agi- 
tation looking to some definite action rendering human life 
sacred in the South is proceeding with unmistakable energy. 
Some of the leading Republican organs are pointing out the 
fact that a declaration against lynching was one of the con- 
spicuous features of the platform upon which the Republican 
party: carried the country in the last Presidential election, and 


-deploring the inability of the party in power to carry out its 


programme of reform. A multitude of ministers, denomi- 
national conyentions, and gatherings of various other kinds, 
have expressed themselves strongly in condemnation of 
the spirit of lawlessness that has degraded Georgia. Both 
religious and secular organs of public opinion demand that a 
repetition of the terrible occurrences that startled the country 
some days ago be rendered impossible in the future. So 
strong has the expression of public sentiment been on this 
point that the anti-lynching issue promises to play an impor- 
tant part inthe coming Presidential campaign. The attorney- 
general of the United States has declared that the public 
crime of Georgia has no “federal aspect.’ It is proposed 
now to discover some constitutional process that will justify 
federal interference in case of lynchings. 


ed 


A UNIQUE and touching manifestation of the complete 
unity of the country—a unity founded upon mutual gener- 
osity and an obliteration of the dead issues of the past — 
occurred in Georgia and Mississippi last week. The South 
commemorated the mournful glories of the lost cause of the 
Confederacy on Wednesday. The ceremonies at the Con- 
federate monuments of Savannah, Ga., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
respectively, were attended by detachments of soldiers of 
the regular army and sailors of the federal navy. At the 
former place a squad from the Second United States Infan- 
try Regiment fired the customary salute to the dead over a 
monument erected to the memory of soldiers who died in 
the war against the Union. The occurrence was significant, 
because it was probably the first of its kind, and is only less 
striking, as an indication of the complete reconciliation be- 
tween the Union and its former enemies, than that other 
event that occurred in Massachusetts only a short time ago, 
when a Grand Army post of Boston conducted the funeral of 
a Confederate veteran who had died in this city, and the 
burial service of the Grand Army of the Republic was read 
over the remains of the former soldier in gray. . 


& 


One of the conspicuous features of the preparations for the 
International Peace Conference that is to open at The Hague 
on the r8th inst. is to be seen in the profound and active 
interest which the women of Christendom are taking in the 
plans and purposes of the great gathering. The American 
branch of the International Women’s Peace Committee has 
arranged a series of mass meetings of women, to be held 
throughout the United States on May 15, for the purpose of 
emphasizing the necessity for a diminution of the armaments 
and a mitigation of the severities of war, from the view- 
point of the mothers, the wives, and the sisters of the nation. 
These simultaneous mass meetings of women will be pre- 
ceded by a solemn appeal in the interests of universal peace 
from the pulpits of the land on the 14th inst. The expres- 


_ sions of the hopes and sympathies of the women of America 


will be transmitted to the central committee, which will be in 
session at The Hague on May 16; and that body will present 
them to the delegates who are to sit in the conference. What- 
ever may be the ul‘erior purposes of the official personages 
by whose hands the message of peace come to the world, the 
women of two continents are striving to bring about the 
interpretation of that message into noble and enduring deeds. 
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THERE was a feeling of consternation in Paris when it was 
announced simultaneously at London and at St. Petersburg, at 
the end of last week, that the respective governments of 
Russia and Great Britain had reached an agreement on the 
subject of conflicting interests in China. The chief feature 
of this agreement is the division of the Chinese empire into 
two separate “spheres of influence.” Russia binds herself 
not to attempt political activities in the Yang-Tse-Kiang val- 
ley, while Great Britain promises to abstain from railroad 
building and similar operations in the north of China, The 
importance of the new modus vivendi is implied by the tone 
of the London press, which regards, or affects to regard, the 
territorial partition of China as finally settled by the terms of 
the latest compact between London and St. Petersburg. It 
is true that the integrity of the Chinese empire is guaranteed 
for the present by the joint action of Great Britain and 
Russia, but it is equally true that the inevitable result of the 
establishment of these carefully defined spheres of influence 
will be an informal absorption of fragment after fragment of 
Chinese territory by Russia and Great Britain in their respec- 
tive “ spheres.” The spectator on this side of the Pacific, in 
view of the large and rapidly growing American commercial 
activities in China, is busying himself chiefly in trying to 
discover whether this partition of China into clearly outlined 
“spheres of influence ” will exert any detrimental effect upon 
the policy of the “open door.” It is intimated in London 
that the part of.the Chinese empire that is recognized as 
being within the field of Russian activities will soon be 
closed to non-Russian commercial enterprise. 


we 


Tue Anglo-Russian agreement has produced a sensational 
effect in France. It is highly improbable that the higher 
functionaries of the foreign office at Paris have not had a 
sense for a number of months past of the fact that the 
alliance between France and Russia is fast drifting into 
ineffectiveness. In spite of recent demonstrations of fellow- 
ship between the Russian and French armies, the value of 
the French alliance has been constantly diminishing in St. 
Petersburg, or, to be more accurate, in that part of St. 
Petersburg which has for its especial care the financial and 
industrial possibilities of the empire. It is evident that for 
the time being the ascendant personage in Russian state- 
craft is not Count Muravieff, the “ jingo” and the admirer 
of the French, but M. de Witte, the minister of finance. It 
is worth while to note that M. de Witte is personally a great 
admirer of the English system of industry and finance. It 
is no secret that the financier of the Russian empire is very 
anxious to interest British capital and British enterprise in 
the Trans-Siberian railway, that stupendous undertaking 
which may yet prove an endless drain upon the Russian 
treasury unless it is placed on some sort of rational basis by 
a system yet to be devised. Inasmuch as Great Britain 
is the heaviest buyer of Russian agricultural. products, it is 
essential to the interests of the Trans-Siberian railway that 
British investors be made to feel perfectly at ease with Rus- 
sian properties. It is presumed that M. de Witte’s purposes 
in this direction will not contribute to the stability of the 
Franco-Russian alliance ; and it is the manifestation of these 
purposes that has caused a feeling of uneasiness, amounting 
almost to distress, in Paris during the week. Certainly, 
there is an unmistakable disposition at London to regard 
M. de Witte’s policy as the beginning of the end of the 
alliance between France and Russia. 


& 


_ Tue people of Berlin are seriously alarmed by a semi- 
official intimation of the kaiser’s purpose to introduce into 
the Prussian diet a bill creating the capital and its suburbs 
into a separate province, and largely destroying the present 
self-government of the municipality. It is said that the em- 
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peror’s delay of the confirmation of the burgomaster-elect of 
Berlin is to be explained upon the theory of this imperial 
purpose. It would surprise nobody if the Berliners have in- 
terpreted the mind of Wilhelm II. correctly. The kaiser has 
been much troubled by the progress which the socialists have 
been making recently in all the great cities of Germany, and 
especially Berlin. 
to set up a model of political orthodoxy in some part of 
Prussia for the guidance of the rest of the enrpire. Inas- 
much as Berlin comes into a closer touch with the person of 
the emperor than any other city in the empire, and enjoys in 
an equal measure of pre-eminence the reputation of being a 
hopelessly heterodox city, politically speaking, the kaiser 
would undoubtedly lend his countenance to any plan that 
promises to create, for the immediate entourage of the court, 
a healthy and cheering atmosphere of reaction which would 
have the effect of arresting the flourishing growth of social- 


1sm. 


Brevities. 


The favorite text of a wise woman was, ‘“‘ Take root down- 
ward, and bear fruit upward.” The method requires pa- 
tience, but it is to be commended. 


Let the reader answer the following question in his own 
mind promptly. Who rescued Pocahontas? Having an- 
swered the question, let him think again. 


Dr. Hirsch of Chicago, an advanced leader of the reformed 
Jews, becomes through his very advance a stalwart Israelite. 
He is inclined to make no concessions to Christianity, and 
least of all to Ethical Culture. 


The Fatherhood of God is received by all Christian 
churches as an article of faith, but with a difference. To 
some he is the Father of the elect, to others the Father of the 
righteous, to others the Father of Christians. To a few only 
is he held without reservation to be the God and Father of all 
men. 


By force of the will, whatever that may be, it seems to us 
certain that one can prolong his life for hours or for days. 
It seems certain also that by the same force one may some- 
times lift himself over the fatal point in the progress of a 
disease, and begin to live again. This experience does not 
seem to be accounted for by physiological psychology. 


There is no reason in the nature of things why any animal, 
living or dead, should be dissected in the presence of chil- 
dren in a school, public or private. All the anatomical 
knowledge which boys and girls can need or make good use 
of can be obtained from models, and in other ways not 
destructive to the finer sensibilities which need more cultiva- 
tion than they commonly get. 


One of the uses of Old Testament stories indicates their 
origin. They were written not so much to record history as 
to illustrate types and examples. They were so well done 
that they will outlive all criticism, and constantly revert to 
their original uses. They will become even more valuable 
when they are frankly accepted as masterly sketches of 
ancient life, produced by men of genius for the edification of 
the people. Balaam and Jonah will continue to take high 
rank in the instructive literature of religion. 


Suggestion and auto-suggestion are popular words just 
now, and yet those who use these words and know their 
power in one direction seem to forget that they apply in 
other ways. A suggestion excites thought. A thought 
makes action probable. What one is thinking about he is 
likely to do, and that which he expects happens. The evils 
we forebode and prophesy we help to create. In religion, 
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sociology, and practical ethics, optimism and a cheerful 
outlook will go far toward making life worth living. 


There was a form of humorous exaggeration once, called 
“ Western,” which has gone out of fashion. No occasion 
was too dignified and no event too tragical to be. turned by 
this method into a joke. Foreigners have often commented 
upon the coarseness and irreverence of this form of humor. 
The true explanation of its origin probably is that it sprang 
up along the frontier where life was day by day so tragical 
that they who suffered must make a joke of their sufferings 
or lose their senses in the attempt to endure them. 


We started a discussion some months since about the 
decreasing space given to religious matters in religious 
papers. To offset this fact, attention is called to the in- 
creasing space given to religious ‘subjects in the secular, 
paper. But it will not do to leave the conduct of religion to 
the daily papers. Every important interest has its organ. 
Religion, which is the most important specialty in the life of 
any community, needs its organ even more than art, litera- 
ture, and mechanics, which could not get on without special 
organs. 


There is great danger that, when a theologian is thinking 
only for himself and for his personal needs, he may slip into 
an intellectual cw/-de-sac, and so slip out of the current of the 
religious life of the community. The religious -nature is a 
fact,— a natural fact. The evolution of religion is still going 
on. Whoever would be a religious leader must study and 
provide for not only the sentiments which he discovers in his 
own mind, but also for the sentiments which are increas- 
ingly powerful in the religious evolution of the race. 


The statistics of crime often mislead. An increase in the 
number of arrests by no means proves an increase in the 
number of criminals. Men and women are now arrested for 
crimes that a hundred years ago were not even regarded as 
criminal. For instance, expectoration in public places has 
become in some cities a criminal offence. Arrest, trial, and 
punishment may foliow. But expectoration in public places 
has not increased since Dickens in ais “ American Notes” ex- 
posed one of our national sins to the condemnation of the 
civilized world. ‘The arrests mark not the increase of crime, 
but the advance of sanitary science and sensibility. 


Retters to the Editor. 
Books Wanted. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Any society having copies of the ‘Hymn, Tune, and Ser- 
vice Book,” old edition, published by the American Unita- 
rian Association in 1868, which they are willing to donate, 


can have them well placed by sending to the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street. By Ue Ce 


Magazines Wanted. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — é 


I am located in a village of nine hundred inhabitants. 
There are many young men here. Some of them are em- 
ployed in neighboring towns. The only places in the village 
where young men may congregate and meet each other 
socially are demoralizing. I have formed a society for young 
men and boys, known as the Adin Ballou Club. We have 
secured rooms for our use, and wish to make a reading-room, 
to be open every night, one of the features of. our work. 
Will not some of the readers of the Christian Register kindly 
assist us by sending back numbers of magazines, periodicals 
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of any kind, or any good literature? The readers of your 
paper have often and nobly responded to appeals of this 


kind. ’ J. F. Mever. 
MeENDoN, Mass. \. 


Ultra-Congregationalism among the Norwegian 
Lutherans, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Permit me, in order to correct a false impression, to make 
a few remarks concerning an article which, under the above 
heading, appeared in your paper of March 9, 1899. 

In speaking of the older Norwegian Lutheran church 
bodies and their form of government, the writer says: “those 
rivals also carry on their work essentially the same way as 
the other church associations, excepting the Congregational- 
ists. Their annual meetings constitute their highest author- 
ity in all practical affairs, and the only consistent and honor- 


_ able course fer a local congregation which does not obey the 


annual. meeting of its association is to withdraw from the 
association.” 

Unfortunately, the writer does not define what he means by 
“practical affairs,” whether the affairs of the association or 
the affairs of the congregations. In the United Norwegian 
Lutheran Church and, as I am informed, also in the other 
two Norwegian Lutheran Synods each congregation has full 
and complete control of its own practical affairs. The 
association does not in any way whatever meddle with the 
local affairs of the congregations. They elect their officers, 
own their churches and parsonages, carry on their work, 
call their minister, unite with other congregations in calling 
and supporting a minister, if not strong enough to support 
one alone, contribute voluntarily to whatever church work 
they see fit, etc. It is, then, difficult to see how “they carry 
on their work essentially the same way as the other church 
associations, excepting the Congregationalists.” It would 
seem to be rather the reverse. 

But there are certain “practical affairs” in which, by 
mutual agreement, “their annual meetings constitute their 
highest authority.” In the United Norwegian Church these 
affairs are well defined. They are the education of men for 
the ministry and for parochial school teachers, publication 
of books for use in the church and its schools, and the sup- 
port and management of home and foreign missions. 

The association is incorporated, and owns a theological 
seminary with an endowment fund of about $100,000, a col- 
lege, and a publishing house. As a corporation consisting of 


- many congregations, it must be a representative body, and 


must be the “highest authority ” in regard to the above, men- 
tioned “ practical affairs” of the association. 

The Free Church is not incorporated, and its annual meet- 
ings need not be a representative body. It owns no property, 
has no practical affairs to manage, and, consequently, it needs 
no authority. Its college and seminary are owned by a close 
corporation, its-church paper by a stock company, and its 
book concern by another stock company. Having no prac- 
tical affairs to manage and no authority in anything what- 
ever, it is perfectly indifferent how their annual meetings are 
constituted. 

In their own local affairs their congregations are not one 


- iota more independent than those of the other bodies; while, 


in regard to their common affairs or those of the association, 
they have no voice whatever, except, perhaps, advisory. 

The “ Ultra-Congregationalism,” then, of the Free Church 
amounts to this: its congregations have gained no superior 
liberty in their local affairs, as in that regard they were al- 
ways, under the word of God, their own supreme authority. 
They have lost all control of their educational institutions 
and publishing house and all profits of the latter. 

; C. O. AuBoL. 
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A Letter from Sectetary Long. 


My dear Mr. Batchelor :— 


I have your letter, and entirely appreciate the considerate 
spirit in which you write. I have no doubt the state of 
public feeling to which you refer exists to some extent. But 
the tide always ebbs and flows. You remember it was so 
‘during the Civil War; and I should say, from my memory 
and from my reading, that there is nothing like the falling off 
from President McKinley which there was at one time from 
President Lincoln. While there is truth in what you say, 
there is a great deal which you have left unsaid on the other 
side. Ido not think the matter ought to be approached ex- 
clusively from the point of welfare of the Republican party, 
of which you make so much account, Neither is it a ques- 
tion of the personal popularity of the President or the admin- 
istration. It is a question of right. As for myself, to whom 
you so kindly refer, I have been so long in public life that I 
am always prepared for the rough as well as the smooth side, 
and have always been aware that the plaudits of one day are 
more than likely to be succeeded by the condemnation of the 
next. I am contented if the immediate duties of my depart- 
ment, for which alone I am responsible, are honestly and 
faithfully discharged. 

Answering you more definitely, you are mistaken in sup- 
posing that a letter to the President would not come to his 
notice or would mean nothing to him. It would have the 
weight to which your position as an exponent of public senti- 
ment, and as, in your editorial capacity, a maker of it, entitles 
you. I take it, however, that you would write him very. much 
as you have written me. If you or those to whom you refer 
would only read his despatches, messages, and instructions, 
you would see at once that he is not “ weakly leading us to 
disaster,” but is meeting the situation in exactly the spirit in 
which you would have him. As for any ambition to be the 
“ first great American expansionist,” he is so far from any am- 
bition of that sort that the suggestion seems like a joke. 
Nor is there the least intention of ‘‘ subjugating the Philip- 
pines.” All his military efforts are directed solely to the 
preservation of the law and order there; and, if the Filipinos 
would co-operate in this respect, he and the Peace Commis- 
sion, which he has sent to them, would enter at once upon the 
work of their political regeneration with a view to giving 
them all the privileges which the Territories of the United 
States between the Pacific and the Atlantic now enjoy. 

Now, if you had written this letter to the President, might 
he not at once say in reply that you state a condition of pub- 
lic feeling, but do not state whether or not you share it, and 
do not say, in case you do, what you desire or recommend? 
If you think the public feeling, to which you refer, is unjust 
to the administration, ought you not at once to do all you can 
to meet and correct it? If you think the feeling against the 
administration is justified, then you should suggest what 
ought to be done, which, of course, you do not suggest. I 
wish that you, or some leader of public opinion like yourself, ~ 
could come te Washington and go over — as I should be glad 
to aid you in doing — all the instructions to our people at 
Manila which embody the action of the President, and then, 
whether it resulted in your approval or criticism, frankly 
develop your views and communicate them to the public. I 
claim that you would find a record that for humane and help- 
ful direction and dealing is unparalleled in political history. 

I know you will admit that judgment should not be formed 
upon epithets. There are some of our leading papers and 
some of our leading men who, as you well know, started with 
an extreme bias against the Republican party and the Pres- 
ident. All the elements that wish to break him down seize 
at once upon the epithetic opportunities: they indulge in such 
words as “subjugation,” “vassalage,” etc.; they draw com- 


- parisons with Weyler and the Turks; they hunt up passages 
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in the letters of some dissatisfied soldier, and print them in 
head-lines, and carefully ignore the hundreds of patriotic 
instances of the contrary spirit. They pick up some rumor 
that a prisoner has been shot instead of being captured, and 
overlook the multitude of prisoners that have been taken 
and treated with the utmost kindness, their wounds bound 
up, their sick ones taken to hospitals, and many of them set 
free as messengers to their own people to convey to them 
the fact of our humane treatment of them.. Of course, these 
attacks ‘are not without their effect, as, indeed, they are not 
intended to be. They arrest attention, and friends of the 
administration like yourself begin to doubt even its honesty 
of purpose. 

But I will not write more. Be assured in what I have 
written you I do not fail to appreciate both your generous 
interest in us ail in writing, and the very great importance of 
the condition of public feeling to which you refer. Whatever 
the cause, justified or not, the feeling undoubtedly may exist, 
as you say, and may be growing, as you say. I cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that, with these Filipinos now on our 
hands, a great trust and responsibility are upon us for their 
condition and future. I can hardly believe that you feel that 
we ought to abandon this trust at once. I can hardly doubt 
that you feel that we should first of all things—and that 
is the President’s policy, although you suggest that he has 
none — restore them to a condition of law and order. That 
is the first step,— one evidently that needs all our energy and 
the help and influence of all true men. As I read the Tre- 
mont Temple resolutions, I find that it is the first thing in- 
sisted on there,— very wisely so. ‘Thatis itself a great labor ; 
and I earnestly believe that, if the whole country would unite 
in securing this first step, and if those who are doing all 
they can to embarrass the President in his-efforts to take it 
would help him in that respect, it would be the best and most 
patriotic thing that can be done. 

After that the next step to take should be considered in 
the same patriotic spirit, and taken with the same unanimity. 
I believe it should be a step toward the self-government of 
the islanders as soon as they show themselves fitted for it, 
and as soon as peace and good order are guaranteed,— prob- 
ably under some protectorate of our government, as our own 
Territories are under its protectorate. All this can be taken 
up as soon as quiet is restored and Congress meets. 

Thanking you for your letter, and with cordial regards, I 
am very truly yours, Joun D. Lone. 


Negroes among the Scotch-Irish. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 


II. 


It was not unusual in this district for devout people 
to set their slaves free. Sometimes provision was made 
for educating one of the manumitted slaves as a missionary. 
to Africa. 

About twenty years since, a very worthy and respectable 
colored Methodist minister was sent by his conference to 
officiate to the congregation of that sect in Lynchburg. His 
name was Robert Steele, and he was so superior in many 
ways to the average colored preacher of that period that I 
felt interested to know how he had obtained the advantages 
of which he gave constant evidence. His story, told by 
himself, was that he had been born the slave of an excellent 
widow lady, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, in Rockbridge. His 
childhood was passed happily on the mountain farm, where 
he never realized that he was a slave. He had been the play- 


mate and companion of his mistress’s children, had early 


learned to read and write, and shared-the duties and pleasure 
of country boys. After much consideration and consultations 


ary spirit. 


with the clergy of her Church, the devout widow decided to: 


have her little house boy trained for missionary work among 
the heathen. As she stated to the presbytery, she did not 
feel able to present the urchin bodily to the cause of con- 
verting savages, but would sell him at a greatly reduced 
price if the brethren would agree to raise the sum fixed on. 


There was nothing incongruous to the pious community in - 


selling an embryo missionary, and the bargain was soon con- 


.cluded. The church people at once undertook to prepare 


the boy for his destined work. As it was thought that music 
would be a powerful agency in charming the savage breast, 
and Robert Steele had a good voice and ear, he began 
straightway to receive instruction, vocal and instrumental, 
from an old German known throughout the valley as a 
musician. In addition to music and English studies, he was 
apprenticed to a tanner, who agreed to train him in the useful 
art of making leather. 


Many books about Africa, lives of missionaries and travel- °’ 


lers, and records of heathendom generally, were liberally 
bestowed upon the youth, who, it was hoped, would turn 
many to righteousness in the dark continent. He was per- 
fectly happy in the land of his birth; and all that he read of 
the home of his ancestors, the terrible wild beasts, the de- 
graded savages, the deadly climate, the perils of the long 
journey, filled. him with horror. By the time he had com- 
pleted the course of theology thought necessary for his work, 
he had reached an immovable determination never to go to 
Africa. Arguments and orders were of no avail. He loved 
America and civilization: he hated and dreaded Africa and 
savagery. Here was a coil for the presbytery. The good lady 
who had selected a destiny for him came to his aid just as 
the situation was becoming serious, and there seemed a pros- 
pect of his being sold into slavery again. With the consent 
of the clergy, she took him under her protection once more, 
trusting that her influence would in time revive his mission- 
The‘old happy life on the farm, where he was 
treated as a member of the family, was resumed, until the 
breaking out of the Civil War gave an unexpected turn to 
affairs. The ex-missionary, well informed as to current events, 
was well satisfied that the freedom of his race was at hand. 
In 1864 Hunter’s army took its destructive course through 
the valley of Virginia, and upon reaching Lexington burned 
the Military Institute and rifled Washington College of its 
scientific and literary treasures. Robert Steele, possessing 
the full confidence of his beloved mistress, had been in- 
trusted, as the Federals drew near, with all the horses and 
cows, silver and other valuables of the family, and directed 
to take them to one of the coves of the adjacent mountain 
range for safety. With the stock concealed among the thick 
undergrowth, he beheld from a high point the flames of the 
Virginia Military Institute, where he had long served in the 
band, and one of whose professors, afterward known as 
General “‘ Stonewall” Jackson, had been his Sunday-school 
teacher. When the army had passed by, young Steele re- 
turned to the farm, with all the property intrusted to him. 
After the war, with the approval of his white friends, he 
entered the Methodist ministry, there being at that time no 
organization of colored Presbyterians. The training he had 
received for missionary work in Africa has Proved most use- 
ful to him in working among his own race in America. The 
careful religious instruction’ given the slaves among the 
Scotch-Irish was, no doubt, very beneficial; and the effects 
thereof are shown by the descendants of the old servants to 
the present day. It was not always the case, however, that 
negroes thus piously trained desired to become preachers. 
Some of them were quite noted as musicians; and, though in 
the early days fiddling was deemed an inspiration of the evil 
one, there were often found colored violin-players of no small 
skill. The first fifer of the Rockbridge militia regiment, 
which under the old system was required to drill at stated 
periods, was Mike, the slave of a prominent Presbyterian 
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family. His ability as a fifer was well Giown, and he was 
in great demand with the military. His master was very 


. indulgent, always permitting Mike to go a-fifing when called 


on, merely stipulating that he should put a hand in his place 
on the farm. As he could make two dollars a day by his 
music, and it was: easy enough to hire a free negro as his 
substitute at twenty-five cents a day, this was a very comfort- 
able arrangement for musical Mike. A slave named Jesse, 
belonging to a branch of the same family, acted as drummer 
for the militia, giving his services on the same terms ar- 
ranged for Mike. _ 
At the death of his owner in 1837, Mike moved into Lex- 
ington; and, when the Military Institute was established two 
years later, his value as a musician was recognized by his 
being appointed fifer to the corps of cadets. The drummer 
of the corps at this time was a free negro, esteemed through- 
out the district as the head of his profession. Old residents, 
who remember the negro drummer, say the Institute has 
never had a performer in that line to equal him. 
Dr. Ruffner, the historian of Washington and Lee Univer- 
‘sity, tells the story of John Limas, a free black man appointed 
by the college authorities in 1829 as janitor, at a salary of 
$130 per annum. He served faithfully many years; and, 
when he grew old and feeble, -an assistant was given him, 
The historian says: ... “ John Limas was a typical negro in 
physique, but had the best virtues of the superior race. 
There was so much modest dignity in his manner and speech, 
so much good sense and faithfulness, so much fatherly con- 
cern for the moral welfare of the boys, that he was treated 
with a sort of filial respect, even by the wildest fellows in 
college. In his early manhood Limas had been a distin- 
guished fiddler, and in great request at dances. This led 
him into habits of drunkenness; and, as he said of him- 
self he became a very wicked man. At a Methodist meet- 
ing, he was converted, and at once changed his life as com- 
pletely as did Saul of Tarsus. In those days the Metho- 
dists were averse to ardent spirits, fashionable dressing, and 
worldly amusements, especially to dancing and fiddling. 
John Limas loved his fiddle with a sort of idolatry. He 
always spoke of it with a sort of respectful tone as his violin. 
He was attacked by the church on all his favorite practices, 
but he did not hesitate to abandon all forever. I, who knew 
him in his old age, can testify that he remained faithful to his 
vows. He could never see fully that the church was right in 
forbidding all use of the violin. 
whiskey, but could not see how, in proper circumstances, ‘ the 
sweet music of the violin’ could hurt anybody. But he had 
vowed to obey the rules of the Church, and he had never 
drawn a bow or taken a drop in forty years of membership.” 
He had a large family, whom he kept respectable as long 
as he livéd. Who would not respect the memory of John 
Limas? His assistant, appointed in his old age, was John 
Henry, a most estimable and worthy character, always: very 
popular with the students, who dubbed him “ professor,” 
usually abbreviated to “fess.” The African Colonization 
Society was very active at this period in Virginia. Poor 
-John Henry, happy, prosperous, and useful in the land of 
his birth, was induced to go to Liberia, where he soon fell a 
‘victim to the tropical climate. The emancipation of the 
slaves brought many changes to the long-isolated commu- 
nities of the Scotch-Irish, Of late years three railroads pen- 
etrating Rockbridge County have broken up many old cus- 
toms, and brought in many new ones. The negroes have, 
to a great extent, left the orderly country homes, where they 
received such careful religious and industrial training, and 
are flocking into the towns or going away to the large 
cities. No colored. Presbyterians are now found in Lexing- 
ton, but substantial brick churches testify to the’ zeal of col- 
ored Methodists and Baptists. The negroes of the village 
have many snug cottage homes where the owners enjoy the 


_ blessings of freedom, and live on the most kindly terms with 
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The Scotch-Irish of this genera- 
tion, stanch in their faith and true to their ideals, still edu- 
cate colored missionaries to carry the gospel to the heathen. 
Rev. William H. Shepherd, for some years past a missionary 
on the Congo, and by reason of his valuable contributions 
to the knowledge of that region a fellow of the English 
Royal Geographical Society, was sent from this district. 
He is a graduate of the Hampton school and also of a Pres- 
byterian training school for colored youth. His wife, a very 
intelligent and well-educated woman, possessing a beautiful 
voice, is his able assistant in the mission field. Two or three 
years since he returned on a visit to his Virginia friends, 
and was most cordially received in the Presbyterian churches, 
where he was invited to give accounts of his work to large 
audiences of both races. Rev. Mr. Morrison, a white mis- 
sionary in Africa, supported by the Lexington church, is in 
the same district with the Shepherds. When recovering 
from a very dangerous attack of fever, he wrote his family 
that he owed his life to Mrs. Shepherd’s excellent nursing. 
Some months since, as her own health was suffering from 
a long sojourn in the tropics, Mrs. Shepherd was given a 
year’s leave of absence by the board. By invitation of Rev. 
Mr. Morrison’s widowed mother, her son’s faithful nurse and 
diligent coworker on the Congo was entertained at the old 
homestead in the valley of Virginia where he had spent his 
childhood and been trained for his life-work in Africa. 

Mrs. Shepherd was treated as an honored guest by Mrs. 
Morrison, who lavished kindness of every sort upon her. 
The returned missionary was invited, as her husband had 
been, to relate experiences of her life in Africa to the church 
society, her lecture being listened to with deep interest. 
After the speaking, Mrs. Shepherd sang familiar. hymns, 
translated by the missionaries into the African tongue, her 
fine and well-trained voice charming all who heard her. 


A Chair for a Medical College. 


BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


For the past fifteen years I have spent a portion of each in 
the South-west,— often several years together,— have become 
acquainted with many localities, from Colorado to the Pacific, 
and have met many health-seekers,— some bewildered, some 
astray as to the places best suited to their particular health- 
needs. 

The most of climate-seekers leave their homes with ideas 
the vaguest as to the quality of climate suited to their partic- 
ular ills. They are unable to differentiate “resorts,” since 
their doctors are unable to direct from personal knowledge 
with definite intelligence. The average Eastern physician, 
in advising a patient to take the climate cure,— as a dernier 
ressort,— says vaguely, ‘Go to New Mexico or Arizona or 
California,” and, if pressed for more definiteness, mentions, 
in a hit-or-miss way, Las Vegas, Santa Fé, Deming, Phenix, 
Prescott, San Diego, ignoring the fact — unaware of it, may- 
hap — that each of these places has its own cherished pecu- 
liarities of climate, of environment, of waters, of customs, of 
social and municipal resources. 

Happily, all of these points of the great South-west sani- 
tarium, of which the doctors have heard, are rich in curative 
virtues, their climates being not only good for specific ills, 
but any of them, all of them, good for the general invigora- 
tion of the race. So it is no mistake for the sick man and 
the man who isn’t sick,— the tired man, the discouraged man, 
the man who needs uplifting, who needs to have his faith 
renewed,— no mistake for him to “come on,” even if his 
knowledge of places is indefinite. Every one holds some 
good for him. 

But it is a pity that the poor soul, abandoning business, 
friends, home, to do battle for health and life, should not be 
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carefully advised as to the place and as to the season of 
change for getting the best results. 

Climates and their adaptation to diseases should be taught 
in medical schools by an outdoor climatologist, who has his 
information about health resorts from first hands, who has 
sampled climates, and who has the consensus of medical 
opinion from resident physicians at different places. 

A physician in general practice should be required to 
acquaint himself with the peculiarities of health resorts in 
general, and in particular with one which he is thinking of 
advising for a patient; should fit the climate to the disease 
as carefully as he would prescribe a medicine. Indeed, there 
should be climate specialists ready, to counsel with the general 
“practitioner, who keep in touch with the intelligence bureaus 
which health resorts should maintain. 

What charity could be more helpful and far-reaching than 
the maintaining of a card in a great daily, directing the seeker 
for the climate-cure to an intelligent, informed, experienced 
person, ready to give free and definite information as to all 
those matters and conditions of individual places that the 
health-seeker wishes to know and should know? 

The seasons of these places should be studied, that the 
climate-change be timed to the need. This is often a matter 
of escaping some hard home condition, as the “heated 
term” or the harsh winter, not by keeping to the model 
house: the delicate must have the fresh open,—the sun- 
shine. We cannot pipe or ship sunshine; he who must have 
it must go to it. It is known that in the Rocky Mountain 
region to the Pacific the winters are warm. It is difficult 
to make your audience believe that the summers are more 
refreshing and invigorating than in any other section of the 
country. Climate is more influenced by local peculiarities 
than by latitude. One who has wintered in the “ethereal 
mildness” of San Diego, with its marvels of efflorescence, 
infers that the summer to such a winter must be intolerably 
torrid ; while the experienced know that it could not be more 
free from discomfort, had it been made to order. 

To the unconditioned climate-seeker a good season for a 
California visit is the spring. Without discomfort from heat 
and dust you are, after a brief ride across that thing that you 
have dreaded,— not without reason, for it is one of the most 
formidable deserts on this planet,— in an interested frame of 
mind ; for you have studied unvexed the novel grandeur of 
desert and mountain, the strange, alluring immensity. ~ 

You stop at the citrus belt; go around “the kite-shaped 
track” on which are strung the beautiful, wonderful orange 
towns, each town a great orchard,—the homes, schools. 
churches, outlying shops, embowered; your observation car 
glides so close alongside orange rows that you might, may- 
hap, pick the beautiful fruit. 

You are in the orange season, though the tide in the indus- 
try is ebbing. Still you see many trees laden with the radi- 
ant fruit. The dark soil is seemingly patched with cloth of 
gold ; and there are great yellow heaps of “culls” under the 
bright green trees. At the packing-houses they are scouring, 
grading, boxing, loading, millions of oranges; though the 
‘clipping ” and shipping of the crop have been active en- 
gagements every day since November, when the outgo began 
for Christmas meeting. There,is hardly a month in the year 
when oranges are not shipped from California. 

This orange exhibit is interesting and diverting to the 
health-seeker. He can have a finer show in December and 
the three following months by making his Western trip in the 
beautiful fall. But it is something to have the radiance and 
freshness of spring at its supreme enchantment. The exu- 
berance of plant life seems preternatural. There are roses 
which pass the deauty-line and become sublime, and some- 
times seem to take that said dividing “ step,” and to become 
ridiculously large and majestic. Fifteen hundred to a single 
vine in bloom at once! Geraniums seven yards in height! 
A house side covered with heliotrope! A vine that you have 
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never seen except under glass, its peart blossoms now laugh- 
ing at you from a third-story roof! 

And the story of the numberless fruits would make a yet . 
more marvellous record, but it is too long to tell here. 

Any season that the health-seeker may enter in New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, he may adjust himself to it, to 
his improvement and enjoyment. He should come to give 
the climate a fair chance, time enough. If he has serious 
trouble, especially of a pulmonary character, he should break 
with conditions, environment, etc., and come to stay. 


The Earth and Man. 


A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west, 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 
So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
So simple is the heart of man, 

So ready for new hope and joy, 
Ten thousand years since it began 

Have left it younger than a boy. 


— Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Law of Liberty. 


BY FREDERICK L. HOSMER. 


So speak ye and so do, as men that are to be judged by a law of 
liberty.— JAMEs ii. 12 (R. V.). 

To many minds the two terms here held in association 
seem antagonistic and mutually exclusive. Law suggests 
authority and control. It seems to imply a limitation of 
freedom, running like a fence around the domain of allow- 
able conduct and shutting it off from all that is outside. It 
is therefore a suggestive phrase which brings the two together 
and holds them in balance,—the Law of Liberty. It 
affirms freedom, but it affirms also a law within the freedom. 
There is no place in the wide universe, either for man or any 
other moral being, for a freedom subject to no law, called to 
no judgment,— the free play of unreasoning impulse or mere 
caprice. Such a freedom as many persons conceive of to- 
day and are ready to take,— yes, and to give life for,— is, in 
the very nature of things, an impossibility for any member of 
organized society. And yet for even such a conception of 
freedom much of what is noblest in a man’s nature may be 
enlisted, because there is something so generous and inspir- 
ing in the thought of human freedom that it easily appeals to 
the best sentiments within one, even when one’s notions of 
that freedom lack reason and all-round judgment. When 
tyranny in the holy name of law has cast out all liberty, we 
cannot wonder at the passion of the people, long nursed im 
secret, bursting forth at last and sweeping away all law in 
the equally holy name of liberty; History shows us that 
such outbreaks are fed primarily not from the evil instincts 
of man’s nature, but far more from its nobler side. 

But, if liberty apart from law be a vain dream, law without 
liberty has been everywhere the palsy of human life. It is 
the freest governments that have developed the finest phases 
of civilization and have best cultivated the wide range of 
human capacity. In our ethics we naturally shrink from all 
theories that would annihilate the power of individual choice. 
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We have still much to learn of the influence of inborn bent 
and of environment upon human action, and the larger 


; knowledge will make more just our judgments and minister 


to a wise and true charity. But we feel at heart the fatal 
defect of any interpretation of life which removes personal 
accountability or seriously impairs it. 

Returning now to his old-time text, let us consider its two- 
fold bearing upon human character and conduct. 

I. The liberty of the individual in his thought and action: 
«Speak and do.” 

II. The responsibilities which liberty imposes: 
that are to be judged by a law of liberty.” 

The passage finds illustration in the time out of which it 
came, The beginning of our era stands out in history as a 
period of marked transition. Under the widening dominion 
of Rome, the then known world had come into closer rela- 
tions than ever before. National barriers were much levelled, 
and the thought and customs of each people were opened to 
influences from without. All this acted to loosen the old 
moorings of habit and belief and to set society afloat upon a 
sea of change. Such periods are incident to progress. Yet 
they are not without their perils. There is a conservative 
power for good in habits and associations long ingrained in 
the popular mind. Lowell recognizes this in his many-sided 
poem of “ The Cathedral.” 

‘ Blessed the natures shored on every side 
With landmarks of hereditary thought! 
Thrice happy they that wander not lifelong 


Beyond near succor of the household faith, 
The guarded fold that shelters not confines !” 


“ As men 


The moralities, the sanctities, of life become linked with 
these associations. They are not suddenly broken or rudely 
disturbed without danger. 

The movement which Jesus inaugurated, and out of which 
grew the Christian tradition and ideal, had its religious and 
its social side. In fact, every religious movement soon be- 
comes a social movement. On the religious side it was a 
growing departure from established rites and observances 
thitherto regarded as of sacred obligation. That movement 
marked a new birth of the Spirit, and aconsequent change of 
emphasis in religion. It called attention to the essentials of 
piety as distinguished from formal rites and observances, and 
sought to quicken in each mind and conscience the realization 
and application of these essentials. It was therefore, as 
events soon proved, a weakening of the force of external 
direction and restraint and the inculcation of a larger soul- 
freedom. 

This sense of personal freedom was still further developed 
from the social side of the movement. The idea of human 
brotherhood, so vital in the teaching of Jesus, gave birth to a 
new social spirit and ideal. With the premises of the divine 
right of the king in affairs of government and the divine 
right of the priest in affairs of religion, you can organize 
society, like the narrowing courses of a pyramid, from the 
broad mass of the people up through successive gradations 
to the divinely appointed head whence all delegated authority 
is derived. But you cannot start from the idea of human 
brotherhood, and cast human life in such arbitrary form. 
You cannot regard mankind as one family, each member of 
which has an equal birthright therein, and build up your 


social pyramid. Just so far as a man really lays hold of this” 


idea of human brotherhood, he becomes aware of his rights 
and privileges, and learns to recognize those of his fellows. 
Thus this new social spirit of the time was combining with 
the lessening hold of old-time religious observances to throw 
men more and more completely upon their individual free- 
dom in the conduct of their lives. These early Christian 
communities, as we may discover in such records as we have, 
did not escape those phases of moral aberration and tempo- 
rary loss which are apt to accompany marked periods of new 
thought and social upheaval, The release from old restraints, 
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which to many was the awakening of a nobler life, was to 
others the disintegration of what character they had before 
possessed. The gospel of fuller life became to those who 
were unable to receive it the gospel of deterioration and 
death, while the adherents of the old order strengthened the 
conservative’s perennial argument by pointing with reproach 
to the excesses that came in the wake of the new theories 
and teachings. Many persons are wont to conceive of the 
constituencies of those early folds as of one mind and one 
spirit, and we hear much said of early Christian unity and 
of the “faith once delivered to the saints.” But as the move- 
ment extended among the people, with its teaching of the 
new kingdom on earth, it proved to be very much like the 
net cast into the sea, as Jesus had once said it would be. 
The few letters of Paul that have survived are more explicit 
than anything else we have of direct report. They show us 
what pains and patience he exercised to sail his crafts be- 
tween the Scylla of reactionary phases on the one hand and 
on the other the Charybdis of a license that brought reproach 
upon him and his work. One needs not to read between the 
lines to see with what scandals he had to deal and in what 
a brave and loving way he dealt with them. ‘There is some- 
thing almost pathetic in his urging the Galatian converts, for 
example, not to go back to the old formalism on the one 
hand,— the “ beggarly elements of the law,” as he contemptu- 
ously calls it— and on the other pleading with them not to 
use their new liberty in such ways as mocked the plain moral- 
ities of life; while he strove steadily to inculcate principles 
rather than minute rules, and interpreted the higher “law of 
the spirit”? not as lessening the claims before made upon 
them, but as lifting obedience to a nobler and more spiritual 
plane. 

Our own time presents aspects not unlike those which 
marked this initial period of Christianity. It, too, is a period 
of transition; and the passage from old to new in religious 
and social thought and ideals seems accelerated as never be- 
fore. New forces have come into play, extending to every 
class and condition of society. The liberty of the individual 
was never before so much emphasized. Many agencies have 
contributed to this, as the stream of human life has widened 
in its onward flow. We to-day are in little danger of limiting 
this liberty among ourselves, We bear with the perplexities 
it often presents, and we face the difficulties with courage and 
faith, because in the more thoughtful portion of society there 
is a realization that this liberty is a natural evolution from 
the best thought and aspiration of the past, and that the new 
problems it may bring are to be met and solved not by any 
curtailment of this liberty, but by the people’s growth in the 
knowledge of its true meaning and use. Its enjoyment is a 
condition to education in its right use. 

It seems as if our closing century, following the initial 
political revolutions in this country and in France, had been 
marked above every other feature by the constant aim and 
endeavor to realize this individual liberty in the State and in 
the Church, the two poles of the sphere of men’s action and 
thought in instituted society. The once admitted province 
of each has been greatly abridged. Theories in regard to 
them have been much modified. As a result, there is to-day 
in all the more advanced nations a degree of personal free- 


dom and opportunity such as never existed before. It per- 
tains to thought, to speech, and to action. The problem is 
far from being worked out to its complete solution. There 


are forces and conditions that invite and demand our further 
study. Society is at school in the wide science of economics. 
But, so far as men’s aims are concerned, the men of awakened 
mind and conscience and heart, there is the disposition as 
never before to realize a society built upon freedom and He 
tice for all its members, a true commonwealth. 

If we could transplant the average citizen of two. centuries 
ago or of the last century, under any of the monarchies of 
Europe or under the conditions of American colonial life, 
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suddenly into the atmosphere and environment of to-day 
respectively, the enlargement of privilege and opportunity 
would confuse and confound him. Aside from the outward 
and material aspects of our modern life, which a larger 
knowledge of nature and the widened intercourse and com- 
merce of the world have so modified and enriched, what dif- 
ferences in our social ideas and ideals, in our tolerance of 
varied and conflicting schools of thought in all departments 
of inquiry and research, in our recognition of the individual 
claims of man, woman, and child, would he look out upon, to 
his amazement and perhaps to his doubt and misgiving, so 
little prepared would he be to adjust himself at once to the 
changes which have taken place! He might well question 
the security of so democratic a society, whose details his 
earlier experiences could not apprehend and whose safe- 
guards might appear unequal to its dangers and its needs. 

If this early Christian apostle and moralist, whose letter 
has survived in our collected writings of the time, and whose 
practical gospel of good works caused the passionate Luther 
to call the letter an “‘epistle of straw,”— if he, I say, looking 
out upon the wave of inherited usage and belief, and the 
growing sense of spiritual freedom in the little folds of the 
new faith, found reason to urge the responsibilities involved 
in the new freedom, the “law ” of liberty, no less applicable, 
certainly, is his thought to this present time. We, too, have 
felt the loosening of. old ties, the withdrawal of ancient sup- 
ports. At no period since the rise of Protestantism, with its 
cry of the right of private judgment, has this feature been so 
manifest. It is the cumulative result of the principle within 
that cry, outrunning in its inevitable logic their possible range 
of vision who uttered it. Requirements that the State once 
enforced are now left to the citizen’s free action and will. 
Law weaves far fewer strands about him, whether to restrain 
or compel. From the hot-bed he is set in the wide garden 
and open air to grow in the free sunshine and the breeze. In 
religion also, which has its subtle and open influence upon 
human ideals and conduct, and in the Church, which repre- 
sents its instituted life, great changes have come over men’s 
thought. External authorities, once so absolute, have been 
dethroned. The force of tradition, both for help and for hin- 
drance, has been weakened. — Beliefs with which the sancti- 
ties of life have been associated, and on which those sanctities 
have hitherto by multitudes been supposed to rest, are freely 
questioned, and by not a few contemptuously discarded as’ the 
superstitions of an ignorant age. 
continuity is lost or greatly impaired; and the passing mo- 
ment is exalted as if human life and thought had had no yes- 
_terday, and the morrow would bring with it no court of 
calmer appeal.- The inseparable peril of such a time of men- 
tal transition and upheaval is, for numbers of men and 
women, lest the spiritual forces within them be weakened, 
their imagined breadth become the worst sort of narrowness, 
and their boasted liberty prove only another name for bond- 
age to pride of opinion and a shallow conceit. 

Just because there is this enlarged individual freedom 
to-day, therefore, we more than ever need to emphasize a 
law within the liberty. Resolutions in Church and State 
may free us from the once authoritative creeds and observ- 
ances of the one and from the oppressive enactments of the 
other. But there is a loyalty which no revolution or change, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, can ever dissolve from or 
annul. No lapse of time can render it antiquated. No con- 
ception of progress can make it obsolete. Man is a moral 
being, and this he will always by nature remain. As such, 
he will never be set free from moral accountability. The 
ampler our liberty, the more we need to keep in sight the 
law within it. The more conscious we become of our rights, 
the more must we recognize the duties that come hand in 
hand with those rights. As the outward bands loosen, the 
inward ones need to be tightened, in order that character 
may not waver, but stand strong and free, not by external 
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props, but by assured strength within. ‘This is the aim and 
end of life, the crown of all its discipline,— the perfecting of 
manhood and womanhood, not by the escape from all author- 
ity,— for that were the disintegration of us,— but by the 
gradual transference of authority from without to within. 
The growth of all real freedom has followed along this line. 
If I could get the ear of every man and woman over the 
land, and especially of every young man and woman now 
entering upon their career in life, I recall no passage in 
all Scripture that I would rather speak and fix in memory 
as a guard and guide than this which has suggested my ser- 


-mon’s thought,—“ Speak ye, and do.” Thought and action, 


— they cover the wide province of human life. They stand in 
close relation to those sentiments that play in and over the 
heart of man. Hold by your freedom.in these. Rejoice in 
it. Boast not of it, but hold it rather in all humility as some- 
thing you have won not by yourself alone, but enjoy through 
the labors and sufferings of brave souls gone before. But 
bear always in mind this also, that freedom is a condition 
only. In and of itself it is no achievement, confers no merit, 
is nothing whereof to prate. It may even leave one apart 
in a cold and selfish isolation. Individualism is not indi- 
viduality. Freedom is opportunity. Use it to widen the 
horizons of thought and-sympathy, to make conduct of 
nobler merit and influence, of ampler service to life’s best 
ideals and ends,— not to the neglect of thought and the de- 
mands of conduct, not to careless thinking and doing. Use 
it as they who are to be judged by the law of liberty, judged 
by the judgment of their fellow-beings at the bar of God, and 
not least by their own solemn judgment, when these time- 
shadows clear, and we see as we are seen and know as we 
have been known. 


* 


Spiritual Life. 


I have been driven many times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My own 
wisdom and that of all about me seemed insufficient for that 
day.—Abraham Lincoln. - < 

& 


Not as I will! The darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals, 
Like whispered voice, to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
—H. H. 
a 


Not without design does God write the music of our lives. 
Be it ours to learn the tune, and not to be dismayed. at the 
rests. They are not to be slurred over, not to be omitted, 
not to destroy the melody, not to change the key-note.— 
Ruskin. 

Pd 


Life’s glory, like the bow in -heaven, 
Still springeth from the cloud ; 
And soul ne’er soared the starry seven 
But pain’s fire-chariot rode. 
They’ve battled best who’ve boldest borne: 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 
—Gerald Massey. 
wt . 


PRAYER. 


God of goodness and mercy, we lift up our eyes unto thee 
from whom cometh our help. Breathe into us the spirit of 
prayer, that we may desire earnestly the’ best gifts, and be 
ready to resign to thee our own uncertain wishes and imper- 
fect choice. May we have the joyful trust and confidence of 
thy children, and fix our hearts on thee in filial i and 
heartfelt devotion. Amen. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE UNITARIAN PULPIT. 


a7 
GEORGE PUTNAM. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Dr. George Putnam was settled as colleague pastor of the 
First Religious Society of Roxbury in the year 1830. He 
was colleague of the venerable Dr. Porter, who died in 1833. 
Dr. Putnam himself re- 
mained the minister of 
this church until his own 
death in 1878. 

Dr. Putnam would 
have been recognized 
during almost the whole 
of his life as the most 
distinguished preacher in 
Boston, of whatever com- 
munion. He was at the 
same time a man of great 
knowledge of the world 
and of affairs. He was 
a wonderfully well-read 
man. His opinion was 
highly valued in ques- 
tions where a choice of 
duties was difficult. He 
had a very high standard 
as to the personal duties 
of a minister in his rela- 
tions with the different 
families of his parish. 
But, all the same, it re- 
mains true that he would 
generally be spoken of 
first by those who re- 
member him as one of 
the few great preachers. 
Most of them would say 
that he was the great 
preacher of Boston in 
those times, of whatever 
communion. ‘The large 
old meeting-house in 
Roxbury was always 
crowded. Many of those 
who heard him came 

‘ regularly from a distance 
of several miles, and this 
at a time when there 
were no trolleys or other 
street-cars. 

I have heard that the small volume of his sermons which 
was printed after his death disappointed some eager readers. 
On the other hand, I could name persons who now read and 
read again those few fragments of a life so remarkable with 
eagerness ever new. Wherever they disappoint people, it is 
because they do not find there the effect which they remem- 
ber in the eager personality of the preacher. I was speak- 
ing with him once of a younger man in whom we were both 
interested; and he said, with great intensity of feeling, that 
this preacher did not let the congregation know how inter- 
esting his subject was to him. “I do not doubt that he is 
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REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 
Minister of the First Church from 1830 to 1878. 


interested in it, but he ought to let them know that he is 
interested.” There was no such difficulty about Dr. Putnam 
himself. I think he never preached on a small subject. He 
was very fond of ethical subjects, but never dabbled with 
petty ones. There were preachers in those days who would 
not have surprised you if they told you from the pulpit how 
you were to trim your nails. But Dr. Putnam was not one of 
them. He chose a subject of central importance; and he 
spoke to you as if he never were to speak to you again, and 
wanted to use his last 
chance to the full. 

An accomplished lady 
who always heard him, 
and who knew him thor- 
oughly, said that you 
might call him two men, 
—at once a man of very 
strong intellectual grasp 
and perception and at 
the same time a man of 
very tender sympathies 
and feeling. When he 
was in the pulpit, there- 
fore, every throb of your 
heart beat in sympathy 
with him as he offered 
prayer ; and then, fifteen 
minutes afterward, when 
he had begun to preach, 
you found yourself ea- 
gerly listening to a state- 
ment or an argument 
made with the calm cer- 
tainty of conviction as a 
logical or intellectual 
statement. You followed 
without difficulty, it is 
true, but with the cer- 
tainty that your best 
mental faculties were ad- 
dressed and engaged. 
You knew that here was 
no thetorician fooling 
you with pretty words or 
dainty analogies. You 
knew that here was a 
man who understood life 
to the very foundation of 
its affairs, and was will- 
ing to tell the whole truth 
with regard to it. There 
was no dreamy optimism 
on the one hand: there 
was no exaggerated cynicism on the other. Here was a man, 
a vigorous, intellectual, thinking man. You listened to him as 
you might listen in the senate chamber to a great statesman 
speaking on the subject of his life. This is the reason that 
this lady said that he was two men in one. I said to her, 
«You would hardly have been surprised the next day if some 
one had told you there were two men in the pulpit?” And 
she said it was fair to say so. When I heard this discrimi- 
nation, some years after his death, I knew at once that it was 
absolutely true; and it goes far to account for his personal 
power in the pulpit. 
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The range of his subjects in sermons was much wider than 
that of most preachers. From the very beginning he chose to 
use the language of the day and of the streets instead of that 
ecclesiastical language which lasts till to-day, when in the 
pulpit we say “my hearers,” or when in the divinity school 
we talk about “homiletics.” You did not need a different 
dictionary for Sunday from that which you used on Saturday. 
I made him laugh once by telling him that, when I was nine 
years old, I was present when he electrified the decorous 
parish in Brattle Square by speaking of “a girl playing with 
her doll.” That such an entity as a doll should be alluded 
to in that venerable church was as extraordinary as it would 
seem in the South Congregational next Sunday, if I should go 
into discussion of what was the proper second-hand play in 
the game of Bridge; and a certain tremor ran through the 
congregation, especially among us youngsters, at knowing that, 
dolls could be spoken of in a meeting-house. J remember how 
much pleased Dr. Putnam was when I told him this story in 
his later life, and he was kind enough to hunt up the sermon and 
lend it to me. That incident of the ruddy-faced, curly-haired 
youngster of five-and-twenty illustrates the freshness and 
truth of his method always afterward. 

And, in this place as well as another, I may cite one of his 
own epigrams with regard to work in the pulpit. One of 
these hard-headed State Street or Milk Street men, who 


always heard him preach when he could, said one day: 


“Putnam, I think you are rather hard on us commission 
merchants. You ought to make allowances ”—for this and 
that and. the other. Putnam replied: “‘ Don’t expect me to 
make allowances for you. You will make the allowances for 
yourselves. I can trust you for that. My business, and the 
business of the pulpit, is to state the absolute truth in morals, 
pure and simple. I am not going to make any allowances 
for this temptation or that.” This expression was not brutal: 
it was the expression of his conviction that the pulpit is a 
throne or seat of justice, of which the business is to say, “ God 
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Is.” You might say he was indifferent as to the past, indif- 
ferent as to the distant future, if he could only make those 
people in front of him go off determined to do on Monday 
the thing that was right, if he could so state that that they 
would remember it on Monday, and not, as Gibbon says, 
“forget it before they had walked to the first corner.” 

I do not associate him with'controversial preaching. He 
hated what is called “occasional”? preaching, I think, as 
much asI do. I.am almost sure that he seldom went into 
critical discussions, although in conversation he was master 
in such themes. At the same time —and this is not a con- 
tradiction of what I have said, although it seems to be — his 
sermons always had the scent of the day or of the week. It 
was said of Theodore Parker that you could always tell what 
was going on in the country by going to the Music Hall on 
Sunday. That might be said of Putnam as well: the last 
book he had read appeared in the sermon, the last intricate 
charity he had had to manage appeared in the sermon. It 
was not a Sunday sermon: it was a week-day sermon. I hold 
this to be an immense credit toa man. But I have known 
people who thought that there were enough week-days, and 
who wanted to have a special and independent subject — life 
and dialect for Sunday. 

Such a man as this impressed the people around him as 
being a social leader: they did not think of him as an eccle- 
siastic. He was therefore a leading trustee of that ancient 
institution, the Roxbury Latin School; but his advice was 
sought and. heeded in its business affairs quite as much as in 
the barytone and oxytone part of it. He was a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College from 1845 to 
1853. In that year he became one of the Sacred Seven who 
govern the college,— a position which he held for twenty-four 
years, until the year before his death. He was urged to be 
the first Plummer Professor in the department which was 
created by Miss Plummer’s will, where Bishop Huntington 
became the first professor, and where Dr. Frank Peabody is 
so energetically at work to-day. Greatly to the regret of all 
of us,—I think this was in the year 1855,—-he declined the 
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proposal; but I think he had seriously considered it. It 
was just at the time when Thomas Arnold’s life gave a new 
impulse to the whole business of education in this country. 
It gave many people of the mechanical school some notion of 
the difference between education and instruction; and thereby 
men and women better understood the power which a pro- 
fessor or teacher or schoolmaster, which any instructor has or 
might have in creating character and in building up men. 
The whole habit of life and thought made him, quite late 
in life, accept a seat in the General Court of Massachusetts 
as the representative of the town of Roxbury. I think it 
hard to overestimate the good that such a man does by his 
daily presence in such an assembly. Here was absolutely 
the leader of the pulpit of New England, who was willing to 
sit through the daily sessions of the legislature. He was of 
course placed on the Committee on Education; and the sug- 
gestions which he made there are showing their fruit in the 
management of our schools to this hour. I do not say that 
he would have been a good member of Congress, but I do say 
that the presence of such a man 
in such surroundings was a daily 
blessing to the Commonwealth. 
All that has been said above 
relates to those phases of his 
life in which the general com- 
munity took the most interest. 
One of the most remarkable sin- 
gle triumphs of his age, I re- 
member, was his address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa at Cam- 
bridge. The fun and the merit 
of a Phi Beta Kappa oration are 
that the speaker takes then and 
there the chance to say some- 
thing which he holds as a pro- 
found conviction, in which very 
often the community is not much 
interested, with regard to which 
he differs, perhaps, from the peo- 
ple around him. Sumner’s defi- 
ant attack upon war was such 
an address. Mr. Eliot’s magnifi- 
cent address on the manners of 
a democracy showed a knowledge 
of the subject which few of the 
people who heard him had. Put- 
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nam chose on this occasion to pay his respects to Goethe, 
whom he detested, and who was idolized just at that time 
by many people who had read him, and by more who did 
not read him and could not. And in the same address, 
I forget how, he gave poor Robert Burns an awful setting 
down for his intemperance.’ Here were two subjects which 
he would have scorned to speak on in the pulpit, unless 
perhaps by way of illustration; but he had this hour there 
in Cambridge, and he said what he liked to say. I re- 
member William Story, on the spur of the moment, had to 
answer the attack on Goethe, almost extempore, in the 
poem which followed. 

This address of his was printed ; and there are a few more 
of his sermons, funeral sermons and others, which are pub- 
lished. I asked him once why he did not print more, and 
he scoffed at the whole business of printing sermons. He 
said: “Suppose I printed this sermon, suppose a thousand 
copies of it were sold: you would all think that extraordi- 
nary, and it would be. Now I have only to make ten ex- 
changes and read that sermon to ten congregations, and I 
shall publish it ten times as extensively as the pamphlet would 
publish it. And, what is more, I should compel people to hear 
it; while, otherwise, it would lie unread on their parlor tables.” 
In this statement of his was a bit of counsel which is to be 
well considered by people who rush much into print. 

But the reputation of no great preacher or lawyer goes far 
beyond the circle of those who hear him. Dr. Bellows was 
known through the country as the creator of the Sanitary 
Commission, not asthe first-preacher in New York. Dr. 
Putnam, who was the confidential adviser of hundreds of 
leaders of Massachusetts, is not so much as mentioned, I 
find, in the great American Dictionary of Biography. For 
this he would have been entirely careless. He would have 
said that his business was to lift up, as much as he could, 
the standard of life of the First Religious Society in Roxbury. 

He would have said that, if, by the way, his word went be- 
yond Roxbury for five miles to the north and five miles to 
the south, he was grateful and glad. As to the loftiness of 
his conception of what this business of his was, no one can 
make a statement so good as his own, in the address ‘which 
he delivered at the ordination of his own colleague, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks. : 

“ Any thought or word or tone of yours that shall pierce 
through the crust of selfishness and worldliness, which they 
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know so well is always gathering about their consciences and 
hearts, and shall awaken them to generous aspirings and 
intents and a sense of the sacredness of duty and the wealthi- 
ness of love and the sweetness of charity and the beauty of 
holiness,— they will welcome it as the arctic voyager wel- 
comes the returning sun, as the fields of August welcome the 
reviving dews. And whenever on the strong pinions of vital, 
fervent prayer, such as goes down to the very issues of all 
lives, you shall be able to lift them above themselves and 
away from their idols, lift yourself and them up into the 
realm of the eternal verities, up to the gates of heaven, up to 
the mercy-seat of God, and into the bosom of the heavenly 
Father, they will feel it — ay, the hardest and coldest of them 
will feel it —as a supreme benefaction, which they will grate- 
fully remember, and perhaps the very hour of it and the 
place of it, as long as they live. What more or better would 
you have? With such opportunities and possibilities before 
you, you cannot be faint-hearted, but only brave and hopeful.” 

Mr. Brooks was ordained by a pure and simple Congrega- 
tional ordination, by the congregation itself; and, in making 
this arrangement, Dr. Putnam followed out one of his notions 
to which he more and more adhered as he grewolder. When 
Mr. Fosdick was ordained as the minister of Hollis Street 
Church in the year 1846, Dr. Putnam preached one of the 
few sermons which he printed, in which he decried the old 
Congregational council, and insisted that we should cling to 
the local independence of the separate parish. The issue 
thus presented became, in a certain way, a fad with him; and, 
when his own colleague was ordained, the arrangements of 
the First Religious Society in Roxbury were in harmony 
with his feelings. Mr. Brooks had to preach the sermon, as 
was the custom of the seventeenth century; and Mr. Putnam 
delivered an address. They did lapse from grace so far as 
to invite Dr. Everett to come over from Cambridge to offer 
prayer; but, strictly speaking, Brooks should have offered 
the prayer and preached the sermon, and somebody from the 
neighborhood should have come in to give the right hand of 
fellowship. 

I may say, in passing, that I believe this custom died out 
in New England because the congregation wanted to have a 
good time at an ordination. Ordinations were infrequent, 
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and churches wanted the sympathy of the neighboring con- 
gregations. They liked to hear the best preacher they could 
get, and they knew that they would hear their own minister 
quite as much as they wanted to. But Dr. Putnam may be 
said to have been on a sort of a “‘ bender”; and he had the 
ordination arranged as perhaps John Eliot might have ar- 
ranged it, had one of his sons been the candidate. 

It ought not to be forgotten that he was the successor of 
the great apostle and linguist, John Eliot. I think he liked 
to think that he was the successor of such aman. He liked 
to feel that the First Church in Roxbury had set on foot one 
of the greatest missionary endeavors of modern times. He 
liked to think that the First Church in Roxbury was an entity 
quite as important as the Unitarian Church of America or as 
the Vatican at Rome, A certain dignity attached to his posi- 
tion in connection with it. It was due, as I believe, to the 
venerable traditions of that admirable society. He was, 
rather fond of saying that he and those with whom he was 
associated were “ Liberals,” and preferred that word to the 
word “ Unitarian.” 

What I have said of him is the view which I think the 
average person outside his congregation would have taken of 
him. But I ought not to close this paper without saying that 
in the congregation itself he was regarded not simply as a 
preacher, but specially as a personal friend and a counsellor 
who could be turned to in any difficulty, and this with a 
cordiality which suggests almost the description of an ideal 
minister in a novel. He liked to go about and make parish 
calls. There was none of the nonsense of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession now, if they are fools enough to speak 
of this opportunity as involving a break of the high flight of 
their fancies or of their studies. Simply, he liked men and 
women. He liked to see them wherever he met them, whether 
they were people who “bound their /argers,” or whether 
they were people who sat at the piano and entertained him 
with the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. He would come 
into your house, and, as somebody said the other day, ‘“ nestle 
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down on the sofa as if he were taking his ease in his own 
house after a fatiguing ride.” The young people could talk 


to him about just what they chose; and he would enter into 


the talk,—the last novel, the last journey, the last author, 
the parade of the horse company in the street, or the fall of 
the tower of Siloam,— and he would enter with perfect sym- 
pathy into such conversation. At this moment when I write, 
I do not think I happen to know any brother of mine in the 
profession who knows his parish as well as Dr. Putnam knew 
his, or who is in such confidential relations with so many of 
its members. 

I think it fair to repeat what he said once of the simple 
habits of his own home.’ It was in his own house, and he 
said to his guest: “ Thank you for coming to see me. Per- 
haps you would like to see my fine furniture?” Then he 
would say, “ Only I do not keep that in this house. I keep 
that down at Paul’s,” Paul being then the most fashionable 
upholsterer in Boston. “Anybody who wants to see my 
nice things can go down and look at them there.” The 
hospitality of his own library or his own house was most 
genuine, sympathetic, and helpful. I ought to have said 
above that he read everything. 

He thought he was the inventor of that great solace of 
modern life, dictation to an amanuensis. When he discov- 
ered that he could send for Miss Isabel Kent, an accom- 
plished lady, and that she was willing to write his sermon 
while he lay on a sofa, he felt as if his life had been renewed. 
He expressed to those of us who did not do this his utter 
sympathy, not to say, his entire contempt. Why one of us 
should take two duties, when there were two people ready to 
discharge them, he did not see. 


_ going into a detail which, I confess, had never suggested 


itself to me. He said: “Suppose I do not want to go to 
work. Suppose I want to shirk on Wednesday morning or 
on Thursday. Here Miss Kent comes in, ready to write the 
sermon. I can’t say to her, ‘Miss Kent, I feel lazy this 
morning; and you may go away.’ She drives me up to the 
duty which I might otherwise postpone until to-morrow.” 
One likes to tell this story; and I think, indeed, that Miss 
Kent will pardon me for saying in print what perhaps he 
never said to her. 

I am favored by this accomplished lady with the following 
very interesting note. The estimate of his own power, when 
it was first proposed that he should enter the ministry, is 
thoroughly characteristic. Mr. Kent, to. whom it would 
seem that we owe his powerful aid in our pulpit, was an 
esteemed clergyman in our Unitarian body. ‘After the failure 
of his health compelled him to withdraw from the pulpit, he 
and his valued wife were at the head of a popular school for 
girls in the town of Roxbury. He was a near friend of Dr. 
Gannett and Dr. Putnam. It may perhaps degrade the 
dignity of history; but, if this line escapes the blue pencil of 


' the Register office, I will venture to say that these words are 


written in that school-room. 

“ After finishing his collegiate course at ‘Harvard, Dr. 
Putnam was asked to take charge of the school of young 
men and girls at Duxbury, Mass., the only school which the 
place afforded at that time. It was while Rev. Mr. Kent 
was pastor there of the Unitarian church, and the relation 
between the minister and the schoolmaster was naturally a 
close one. .Mr. Kent received a note from Henry Ware, 
asking him to use his influence in inducing Mr. Putnam to 
enter the Divinity School. The note was forwarded, and 
returned to Mr. Kent with the reply written on the reverse 
side of the note: ‘I do not feel ‘that I possess in any 
degree the qualifications fitting me for the minaey. I will 
see you soon, however, and talk the matter over.’ 
~ “ About 1850, when settled in Roxbury, Dr. Dotan was 
advised by Dr. Ephraim Peabody to prepare his sermons by 
dictation. He rather dreaded the first attempt, but made it 
from the text, ‘ Their conscience also bearing] witness.’ It 
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proved to be one of his finest sermons, and he was. much 
pleased with the relief afforded from the manual labor of 
writing. He readily warmed to his subject, dictating with 
ease and fluency, never altering a°phrase or even a word. 
I remember so well the inspiration with which he gave 
one day a sermon from the text suggested to him by a 
parishioner: — ~ 

“©T know that. my Redeemer liveth.’ 
ject into three parts : — 

“¢T. know that my Redeemer liveth. I know. that he 
liveth, and I know that he Zvet¢h.’ It was.dictated in his 
study, with the rich tones and earnest manner of the pulpit, 
so familiar to his hearers. ‘The sermon was filled with re- 
ligious fervor. 

“He was by no means wanting in the sense of humor. 
When the brevity of one of his notes was alluded to with 
amusement (‘No writing to-day — to-morrow —Geo. Put- 
nam’) he said, ‘ You think that short?” The next-note was, 
‘No— P.,’ the word “ writing ” to be supplied. 

‘He possessed great power of voice and manner,— not a 
loud, but an impressive voice,— which was signally displayed 
upon one occasion. After President Lincoln’s assassination 
he was called upon to deliver in his own church a eulogy. 
In anticipation of a great crowd, extra beams as supports 
were placed under the galleries, perhaps suggesting inse- 
curity. 

“Just before the address, in a moment of stillness, a book 
was dropped or cricket overturned with the sound of acrack; 
and in a twinkling the whole audience was in a turmoil, rush- 
ing into the aisles: for some way of escape. Dr. Putnam rose 
to his feet,— a look of surprise for one instant upon his face, 
—when with a marvellous voice of.command he exclaimed, 
‘Silence in the house of God!’. Instantly every sound and 
movement ceased, and the people returned to their seats.” 

I have, myself, forgotten all I ever knew about “homi- 
letics,” though I, like the rest of them, have been made to 
study Claude Robinson on the foundation of a sermon. . So 
had Dr. Putnam. I, having forgotten what is the right way, 
am the last person to make any criticisms of his methods. I 
am disposed to think, however, that he also had forgotten his 
Claude Robinson, and had adopted what I supposed to be the 
rule: first, select your subject; second, find out what you 
know about it and be sure-of that; third, say this to the con- 
gregation as simply as you know how and with as little ref- 
erence to yourself as possible. . 

Certainly, this seems to me the law of his preaching, if you 
can call it a law. It ought to be added, however, that his 
wide reading and the correctness of his general knowledge 
gave signal point to his illustrations. If he chose to preach . 
about the shipwreck off Melita, the sermon was such as an 
old sea-captain was glad to hear, without one blunder in its 
nautical statements. This absolute correctness of his par- 
ables gave a special interest to such illustrations, when he © 
used them. 

I once took a walk with hin pammediavaly efter I had heard 
him preach a remarkable sermon on “Faith and the Miracles 
it works.” He had illustrated what he meant by faith by 
giving in some detail the processes of the life and work of 
Columbus, with the results which followed on his intensity of 
purpose, and, again, by tracing the results of similar single- 
ness of purpose in the life of Luther. Our conversation, 
however, drifted off from the subject of the sermon, and came 
out upon that other theme so interesting to us both, —how a 
preacher could best state a great principle of life so as to 
compel his hearers to remember him. He fell back on the 
Saviour’s practice. He said people would remember parables 
while. they remembered nothing else. ‘Wherefore speak I 
unto them in parables”; and he added, “ The people will all 
call that a new sermon, but, in truth, only the illustrations are 
new. It is not twelve months since they heard the rest of 
the sermon but with other illustrations,” 
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Buccaneers and Pirates.* 


Fortunately for the world, piracy on the 
high seas is a form of crime that is practi- 
cally extinct. Prohibition in this case, 
backed by the navies of the world, prohibits. 
‘For this reason piracy may be treated in a 
lighter vein, and its romantic aspects dwelt 
upon with impunity. The career of the bur- 
glar or even of the highwayman must not be 
made too attractive in literature. It is pos- 
sible that the youthful reader may be led to 
emulate the hero. But a book about pirates 
is innocuous—except in our new possessions 
in the Philippines. The American boy may 
feel ever so many shivers running down his 
back when he reads that ‘‘the pirates climbed 
up the sides of the man-of-war as if they 
were twenty-nine cats,’’ and he is none the 
worse. He can’t be a pirate, even if he wants 
to. There are no longer any conveniences for 
piracy. The pirate has become a creature of 
the imagination, and takes his place with the 
giant and the ogre. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton treats his subject 
with the impartiality fitting to the historian 
and with the geniality natural to the author 
_of Rudder Grange. He distinguishes between 
the different members of the piratical profes- 
sion, giving to each his due. Thestudy of 
the character of De Lussan, ‘‘the high-minded 
pirate,’’ is tenderly sympathetic. This gen- 
tleman is chiefly memorable from the fact that, 
after he had plundered a town, its inhab- 
itants offered him the position of city treas- 
urer. This is what the chieftains of Tam- 
many Hall would call ‘‘good politics.’’ Yet 
De Lussan’s path was not without its difficul- 
ties. Says Mr. Stockton, ‘‘As our high- 
minded pirate pursued his plundering course 
along the South American coast, he met with 
a good many things which jarred upon his 
sensitive nature. ’’ 

Mr. Stockton manifests considerable sym- 
pathy with Bonnet, ‘‘a quiet and reputable 
gentleman who somehow got it into his head 
that he would like to be a pirate.’’ The 
career of this amateur quite overturns our 
common notion that seamanship is necessary 
as a part of a pirate’s education. ‘‘He was 
accustomed to good society, and knew a great 
deal about cows and poultry; but, if he had 
been compelled to steer a vessel, he would not 
have known how to keep her bow ahead of 
her stern.’’ Yet in spite of these deficiencies 
Bonnet achieved a great reputation, and event- 
ually was hanged. 

Mr. Stockton’s estimates of well-known 
historical characters are usually judicious. 
His estimate of Blackbeard is one that com- 
mends itself to all impartial persons. Some 
exception may be taken to his remarks about 
Captain Kidd, whom he calls a ‘‘thoroughly 
dishonest rascal.’’ This is strong language 
yet it must be admitted that there is a great 
deal to be said for this view of the case. 

Mr. Stockton’s occasional bits of moraliz- 
ing are admirable. He evidently agrees with 
Mr. Andrew Lang that ‘‘even the character of 
a pirate has its seamy side.’’ He remarks 
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that ‘‘people who consort with pirates cannot 
be expected to have very lively consciences. ’’ 
He also takes care to remind us that ‘‘a 
pirate is not the sort of man who generally 
cares to pay his bills.’’ 


SIELANKA, A  ForeEsT PICTURE, AND 
OTHER STorIES. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—When a popu- 
lar author has whetted the appetite by stories 
as finished and satisfying as Pax Michael and 
The Children of the Soil, the reader experi- 
ences a sense of something deeper than dis- 
satisfaction in a volume like this. Here are 
a dozen patches, suggestions, perhaps, of 
future novels. It is true they are vivid and 
intense; but they tremble before the eye with 
the uncertain, vanishing motion of the cav- 
alry charge in the biograph picture,—a 
gleam, a flash of sabres, and it has passed. 
Artists commendably gather material in the 
shape of bits of harmonious coloring, odd 
poses, lifelike expressions, telling composi- 
tions; but, while these are valuable for the 
studio and for the experience of the worker, 
those readers who pay cash for volumes which 
publishers indorse with their imprint expect 
work properly prepared for exhibition. No 
one can review these stories as if they formed 
a volume; for nothing more than the possible 
fact that these are all the odds and ends that 
either Sienkiewicz, or his translator, or the 
publishers, or all three together, could dis- 
cover in old magazines and other repositories 
of scrappy immaturities, could suggest their 
collection and publication as a unity. Let 
this not be taken to mean that there is not in 
this gathering of remnants many brilliant 
bits of workmanship: the sketches abound in 
pen-pictures. If one wishes to study with 
Sienkiewicz methods of delineation, this 
book will be valuable; but the reader who 
expects another good’ story should be advised 
to await a further publication. 


Work OF CONNECTICUT WOMEN AT THE 
WorLp’s ExposITION, CHICAGO, 1893. By 
Kate Brennan Knight. Hartford.—Since the 
decision of Congress to postpone indefinitely 
the printing of the official reports of the 
Columbian Exposition, each State is obliged 
to print for itself whatever records of that 
event it desires to preserve in permanent 
form. It is interesting to note that Connect- 
icut has cared enough for the work of its 
women to give them the honor of a special 
edition, which in outward adornment is the 
nearest approach to an ¢dition de luxe any 
State document has ever received. This 
story of the Connecticut House, of the Con- 
necticut Room in the Women’s Building, and 
of the exhibits made by the women of the 
State, is set forth with the attractiveness of 
green and gold covers, fine paper and print- 
ing, and nearly twoscore illustrations, repre- 
senting buildings of the White City or parts 
of this State exhibit. Mrs. Knight was presi- 
dent of the State Board of Women. Her 
introduction is a bright, even remarkable, 
summing-up of their ideals, difficulties, 
methods, and final results, which clothes the 
dry bones of. statistics and catalogues with 
living interest. Nothing has brought back 
the days of the great Exposition more com- 
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pletely than the forty-two pages of this intro- 
duction, which was surely written while im- | 
pressions were recent and vivid, though the 
day of printing has been delayed «so long. 
Connecticut women are to be congratulated 
on this fitting recognition of the value of 
their work 


: 

ALONG THE TraIL. A Book of Lyrics. 
By Richard Hovey. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50.—In this small volume 
the lover of Mr. Hovey will find a variety of 
lyrics, setting forth the most clearly defined 
of his characteristics, both good and bad. 
Here is to be found the talent for suggesting 
a picture in a few words, his originality of 
metaphor, his precision of language, together 
with his marked impatience of metrical — 
canons, the inclination to realistic expres- 
sion, and the equally strong tendency to in- 
coherent thought which we have known in 
his earlier poems. Only here the light and 
shadow are more sharply contrasted. Though 
few of the poems deserve the name of lyrics, 
—for scarcely one flows smoothly and rhyth- 
mically from beginning to end,—most of 
them have a seriousness, a depth of thought, 
which makes them truly poetic. We do not 
remember to have seen a better expression of 
the time-spirit than ‘‘Unmanifest Destiny, ’’ 
the steadfast optimism of which is a stirring 
rebuke to the pessimistic spirit now so prev- 
alent among us; while the more familiar 
lyrics on ‘‘Spring’’ and ‘‘A Winter Thought 
of Dartmouth in Manhattan’’ are equally 
strong in their separate spheres of thought. If 
Mr. Hovey could cut himself loose from 
the influence of Walt Whitman and of Swin- 
burne, he would come very near the front 
rank of our minor poets. 


INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY: 
Ephesians and Colossians. By T. K. Ab- 
bott, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons.— Dr. 
Abbott regards both Epistles as genuine, 
but, omitting ‘‘in Ephesus’’ in Eph. i. 1, 
and translating ‘‘the saints who are also 
faithful,’’ regards Ephesians as a circular 
letter, written from Rome and intended for 
the Gentile converts in West-central Asia 
Minor. The author avows his purpose to 
have been mainly philological; and, accepting 
this limitation, we may most heartily com- 
mend his book. It is eminently scholarly, 
written out of wide and accurate knowledge 


|of the literature of the subject, and usually 


its purely exegetical conclusions commend 
themselves as sound; but, after mastering the 
book, one is only in a position to understand 
the Epistles. Mysticism cannot be compre- 
hended by the understanding alone, still less 
by painfully acute and laborious philologiz- 
ing; and brooding meditation alone lets one 
into the heart of these Epistles of mysticism. 
In what the book sets out to do, Dr. Abbott 
has succeeded admirably; but the synthetic 
character of the Epistles requires for their 
adequate comprehension far more than an 
analytic and narrowly philological treatment. 


THE LADDER OF FoRTUNE. By Frances 
Courtney Baylor. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.—There is a singular di- 
rectness and power in this narrative of the 
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adventures of an American family on its way 
from the foot of the ladder of fortune to the 
top and—elsewhere. The various rounds of 
the ladder are shown with distinctness, and 
the ascent, step by step, from the bottom of 
society in Eureka to the upper rounds in 
Paris and Washington. Sometimes the 
author seems a little too sure of her knowl- 
edge of the habits of thought and the busi- 
ness of a self-made American millionaire. 
But she has the tact to pass lightly over these 
things, and does succeed in giving to us a 
definite idea of the type which he represents. 
He with his ambitious wife, and their three 
children, advance through well-defined stages 
until they find the world at their feet. There 
are no wearying details or uninteresting 
episodes. The reader follows the fortunes of 
the family with unabated interest, and will 
not be content until he discovers how they all 
come out at the last. 


Miscellaneous, 


Why I am «a Vegetarian, is an address 
delivered before the Chicago Vegetarian So- 
ciety by J. Howard More, and published. by 
Frances L. Dusenberry, McVickar’s Build- 
ing, Chicago. The author would not only 
abstain from animal food, but would extend 
the Golden Rule to the meanest thing that 
lives. 


In A Daughter of Israel, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Rose Porter has told 
again the story of Jephthah’s daughter, en- 
deavoring to show how the austere narrative 
of the Old Testament may be interpreted in 
the light of the gospel of love. She has 
made the most of the meagre accounts of 
Jephthah, blending with them her own 
thoughts of a possible sequence of events. 
This differs from most fiction based on Bib- 
lical narratives, since there is no attempt to 
make a modern novel out of it. The spirit 
is deeply religious throughout. 


The annual report of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction is, as al- 
ways, a book of value and importance, re- 
cording *as it does the significant advance 
made in the care of dependent, delinquent, 
and defective classes. Besides eighty pages 
given to State reports and more than one hun- 
dred given to the consideration of municipal 
and county charities, there are admirable 
chapters on such subjects as ‘‘ Medical Chari- 
ties,’’ ‘‘Immigration and Interstate Migra- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Civil Service Reform,’’ and the 
like. An especially suggestive paper is by 
President Gilman on ‘‘ Advances in Charities 
and Correction,’’ while Hon. Carl Schurz 
and Charlton T. Lewis have written on ‘‘The 
Spoils System.’’ The book is edited by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, who has compressed the 
discussions into one chapter at the close. 
The volume is indexed, and there are several 
illustrations. Copies may be had from Mr. 
H. H. Hart, 115 Munroe Street, Chicago. 


| The Magazines. 


The May number of Little Men and Women 
and Babyland contains half a dozen good 
stories for the little ones besides the regular 
instalment of Sophie Swett’s new serial, 
“The Purple Owl Rug,’’ and some poems by 
Zitella Cocke, Mary R, Garrettson, and Mar- 
garet Johnson. The combination of these 
two magazines has not resulted in an increase 
of price; and, at the rate of fifty cents a year, 
the publishers’ hope of doubling the-subscrip- 
tion list ought to be soon realized. 


The Christian Register 


St. Wicholas is as attractive as ever in its 
May number. Samuel Scoville, Jr., gives a 
glimpse of the college athlete in a story en- 
titled ‘‘The Making of a Mascot.’’? Mr. 
E. H. House in ‘Bright Sides of History’’ 
tells of the \destruction of the great library 
at Alexandria, and proves again that he has 
succeeded in his task of making history in- 
teresting. Rupert Hughes begins a new 
Lakerim story, ‘*‘The Dozen from Lakerim,’’ 
introducing again the characters who became 
so familiar last year. ‘‘Trinity Bells’’ and 
‘“‘The Story of Betty’’ are continued, and 
Laura E. Richards begins a new serial with 
the fascinating title of ‘‘Quicksilver Sue.’’ 
There are plenty of good verses and pictures 
as usual, and the departments are well filled. 


Many will find Joseph Edgar Chamberlain’s 
story, ‘‘Helen Keller as.She Really Is,’’ the 
most interesting article in the Zadzes’ Home 
Journal for May. She has been an inmate of 
his house, and he has had the privilege of 
knowing her intimately. Everything that one 
hears about her life and mental methods 
makes the story seem more wonderful. 
Anthony Hope begins his new romance, ‘‘The 
Countess Emilia,’’ in this number; and the 
first instalment is a good one. Other arti- 
cles of interest are ‘‘The Anecdotal Side of 
George Washington,’’ in which Paul Leices- 
ter Ford recounts some of the best but least 
known stories of the first President; ‘‘The 
Secrets of a Happy Life,’’ by Rev. N. D. 
Hillis; and ‘‘The Art of Listening to a Ser- 
mon,’’ by Ian Maclaren, which is the first of 
a series on the pulpit and the pew. 


In Harper's Magazine for May, Henry 
Cabot Lodge continues his ‘‘ History of the 
Spanish-American War,’’ well provided with 
illustrations. Mr. Horace Kephart shows the 
part which the backwoodsmen played in the 
making of the nation in an article entitled 
‘The Birth of the American Army.’’ 
Julian Ralph gives a delightful account of 
the difficulties which an American encounters 
in setting up a domestic establishment in 
England. Readers interested in American 
art will find new material in an account of 
‘*Kentucky’s Master Painter: Matthew Harris 
Jowett,’’ a recently discovered artist of the 
first quarter of our century, who produced 
portraits worthy of being ranked with the 
works of the masters, although he worked al- 
most unaided in a pioneer country. ‘‘Cath- 
erine Carr’? is a good story by Mary E. 
Wilkins, and tells how a little Tory girl out- 
witted a British squadron, and prevented the 
destruction of a Connecticut town and saved 
her lover’s life. 


Books Received. 


From George H, Ellis, Boston. 24 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Edited by Isabel C. Barrows. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Psychology and Life. By Hugo Miinsterberg. $2.00, 
The Antigone of.Sophocles. Translated, with Introduc- 

tion and Notes, by Prof. George Herbert Palmer. 75 
cents. F 
Under the Beech-tree. By Arlo Bates. $1.50. ! 
Hermione, and Other Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. 


1.00. 
Teakeus Stevens. By Samuel W. McCall. $1.25. 
Fron M. F. Mansfield and A. Wessells, New York. 
The Religion of Mr. Kipling, By W. B. Parker. 
cents. 
5 From Harper & Brothers, New York. |. 
Ballads, Critical Reviews, etc. Biographical Edition of 


Thackeray. 
Fur and Feather Tales. By Hamblen Sears, fae. 
Translated by J. Christian 


Danish Fairy and Folk Tales. 
Bay. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. _ 
The Student’s Lite of Paul. By George Holley Gilbert. 
+255 
*°5* rom Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Church Idea. By William Reed Huntington, D.D. 
50 cents. 
From the American Union League Society, New York. 
eS the Twentieth Century. By James M. King. 
12.50. 
From Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London. 
Lyra Innocentium. By John Keble. | With Notes and 
Introduction by Walter Lock, 2 shillings. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Thaddeus Stevens 


By SAMUEL W. McCatt. In “American States- 
men Series.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A biography of “The Great Commoner,” who 
was so conspicuous a figure in Congress during 
the War for the Union. Mr. McCall, the able 
representative from Massachusetts, has told the 
story exceedingly well. 


Psychology and Life 


By Huco MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. « 

_Prof. Miinsterberg, who is an authority in 
his domain, here treats of Psychology in its 
relation to Physiology, Education, Art, ‘History, 
and Mysticism. His book is of remarkable 
value, and those who read it with appreciation 


will find it invigorating and in a high degree 
helpful. 


The Antigone of Sophocles 


Translated into English by GEorcE H. PALMER, 
Professor in Harvard University. With an 
Introduction. 12mo, 75 cents. 

This translation is of equal excellence with 
Prof. Palmer’s admirable translation of the 
Odyssey. It has the force and fluency of an 
original work. His Introduction treats in a 
luminous manner of the Greek drama and the 
place of Antigone in Greek tragedy. It would 
be difficult to gainsay Emerson’s advice to read 
the great ancient classics in translations, if they 
were translated like Prof. Palmer’s Odyssey and 
Antigone. 


Hermione, and Other Poems 


By EpDwarpD ROWLAND SILL. 
$1.00. 

The poems in this book are of the same high 
order of thought and poetic charm with Sill’s 
two other books,—“Poems” and “The Hermi- 
tage’’; and the three little volumes are a pre- 
cious addition to American poetry. 


Under the Beech-tree - 


Poems by ARLO Bates, author of “The Puri. 
tans,” etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely bouad,. 
$1.50. 

' Those who have enjoyed Mr. Bates’s previous 

books of poetry will welcome this tasteful vol-~ 


Small 16mo, 


‘ume, which is the best he has yet produced, the 
‘one which shows most fully his. imaginative. 
power and the lyrical expression of which he is, 


master. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CQ,, Bosron. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 


MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
50 cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 
Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
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The Hill Pasture. 


In silky balls beside the stream 
The pussy-willows stand, 

Where thick the yellow cowslips gleam 
Upon the reedy land. 


And up the hillside, green and steep, 
The lacing dogwood boughs 

In fleeting glimpses show the sheep 
Like blossoms as they browse. 


The redbud trees are wrapped in rose, 
The hawthorn throbs and pales; 

And, launched by every breeze that blows, 
The elm-seeds spread their sails. 


They float like shining spangles bright 
Adown the sunny air, 

And cargoes sweet of sheer delight 
Unto my heart they bear. 


In happy dreams I watch the flocks, 
While like a lavish king 
With golden key the day unlocks 
The treasures of the spring. 
—Evaleen Stein, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Cinnamon Bear. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


The post-office suddenly became the centre 
of a tingling excitement to the boys of Burn- 
dale one morning last fall. Under the tame 
notices of a lost breastpin and the next sew- 
ing circle flashed out these startling charac- 


ters :— 
**T.ook out for The Bear! 


‘*A cinnamon bear, lately from Arizona, 
has escaped from his keepers at Natick, and 
is now at large in our midst! Early Monday 
morning he frightened a milkman’s horse on 
Lexington Street, and the deep tracks across 
the tennis ground at the corner of Westcott 
and Rand Streets point unmistakably to the 
claws of his paws.’’ 

The postmistress, being eagerly questioned 
denied all knowledge of the ‘‘bear’s notice.’’ 
So the boys went on to school with no lag- 
ging by the pine woods, but a wild stampede 
at a rustle in the leaves. Then the foremost 
runner took courage at last to look back. 

‘Ho! it’s only Rover, what you running 
so for?’’ 

“‘Huh! what were you running for, too?’’ 

At recess all the old party lines were 
broken up; and those who believed in the 
bear went against those who disbelieved and 
those who were not afraid of the bear de- 
spised those who were afraid, regardless of all 
ties of kin or kind. 

At dinner time the bear was discussed with 
more relish than the roast, and most of the 
boys returned to school with clearer views of 
the character of the aim and the weight of 
the ball required to bring down a grizzly at 
the first shot than on the best solution of the 
test problem in proportion or the exact ren- 
dering of the last Latin fable. 

John Watson’s grandfather used to make 
nothing of meeting a black bear out berrying, 
when he went to school through the Vermont 
woods, and the bear made nothing of meeting 
him. Each minded his own business. 

Ted Baftle’s big brother had been bear- 
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hunting in Montana, and one day he missed 
a young bear he was chasing, and, first he 
knew, it was forty feet up a tree; but it 
didn’t stay there long. It dropped down per- 
bounce! in about two seconds after he pointed 
his rifle at it. 

“But what if you-didn’t have a gun, and 
he jumped on you?’’ said Tommy Trafton, 
looking cautiously at the next pine-tree. 

“Why, if he did, his paw could smash your 
skull like an eggshell,’’ said Sam Driver, 
bringing his hand down on Tommy’s head 
with a dreadful pounce. 

‘*Never mind, Tommy, bears don’t meddle 
with you if you let ’em alone. They don’t 
want to eat folks.’’ 

““Unless it was a nice, fat baby, you 
know,’’ said wicked Ted Battles. 

Poor Tommy winced. His well-known 
fondness for his baby sister made him fair 
game in the eyes of the would-be manly fel- 
lows. 

The next night the boys went home by the 
tennis ground, and a new excitement arose 
from a notice they found there :— 


“*Look out for The Boys! 


‘‘The cinnamon bear is hereby warned to 
keep off this tennis ground, or there’ll be a 
terrible racket! Also beware of the pine 
woods.’’ é 

‘*That’s mean,—somebody’s 
make the bear mad.’’ 

The shout that greeted this guileless speech 
put Tommy to the blush again. In his keen 
interest in the bear, he forgot for the moment 
that Bruin wasn’t folks. 

Soon the notice vanished from the -post- 
office, and a pouring rain washed oft the one 
on the tennis ground. Timid souls took 
heart, and plucky ones privately feared that 
the bear was played out. 

One afternoon, as Tommy Trafton was 
coming from school alone, in front of the 
Watsons’ stood a poor little coach with a 
plump and rosy baby bundled up in it, fast 
asleep. Tommy wondered who left it there; 
and he stopped a minute, obeying a brotherly 
instinct of protection. The street was nearly 
deserted, when a great, furry brown object 
turned the corner above, and came loping 
down on the other side. Tommy’s heart was 
in his mouth. It was—it was the bear!- And 
the baby was strapped into the coach, and the 
Watsons’ gate was latched, and a terrified 
voice called from an upper window: ‘‘Come 
right into the house this minute, Tommy! 
That isn’t your baby! The bear won’t touch 
the baby! Oh, come zz/’’ 

But Tommy tore open the gate, and it 
struck against the coach. He tipped the 
coach half over the other way, and swung it 
around the gate, and slid it inside just as the 
bear was crossing the street. Now a smil- 
ing Italian was coming up from the other 
side. He seized the end of Bruin’s rope, 
and, waving his pole, and singing a humdrum 
tune, he had the graceless monster a-dancin 
on his hind legs before our bewildered hero 
could take breath. 

The washerwoman’s little girl came run- 
ning to claim her baby, and the big boys, 
who appeared to have sprung up out of the 
ground, hurrahed ; and’ Tommy, timid Tommy, 
had won his spurs. ‘ 


trying to 


Mendelssohn’s Last Birthday. 


For Mendelssohn’s birthday, the 3d of 
February, we had been getting up theatricals ; 
and great excitement prevailed among old 
and young, for all were to take part in them. 
I feel pretty sure that my mother had planned 
it all; for, among a good many other things, 
she was the family poet and playwright. 
The performance began with a scene acted in 
the Frankfort dialect by Madame Mendels- 
sohn and her sister, Madame Schunk. Then 
followed a charade in four parts: ‘‘Gewand- 
haus,’’ the name of the famous concert hall, 
was the word to be illustrated. 

For the first syllable, ‘‘Ge,’’ Joachim, 
then sixteen years old, appeared in an eccen- 
tric wig, and played a wild ‘‘Fantasia,’’ 2 
Ja Paganini, on the Ge-Saite,—the G string. 
Then the stirring scene from ‘‘A Midsum- 
mer - Night’s Dream,’’ when Pyramus and 
Thisbe make love through a chink in the 
wall, stood for ‘‘wand,’’—the German for 
‘‘wall.’? The lion, I need not ‘say, roared 
well. 

To illustrate the third syllable, ‘‘haus, ’’ 
my mother had written a little domestic 
scene, to be acted by herself and her hus- 
band. When the curtain rose, she was dis- 
covered knitting a blue stocking, and solilo- 
quizing on the foibles of female authoresses, 
whereupon enters the cook. 
my father; and his bearing on this his first 
appearance in the part, his female attire as 
well as his realistic get-up, so tickled Men- 
delssohn’s fancy that he broke into a fit of 
Homeric laughter,—Homeric, with this re- 
serve, that that historical outburst was not 
produced in a wickerwork chair, and there- 
fore cannot have been as effective as Men- 
delssohn’s. Under his weight the chair 
rocked to and fro, and creaked till one 
thought it must break its bonds. But it held 
out and gradually found its balance: it was 
not till then that the cook was allowed to 
proceed with her part. 

Finally, ‘‘Gewandhaus,’’ the complete 
word, was represented by all the juvenile 
members of the company: each of us had to 
blow or play some instrument of a primitive 
character. Joachim led with a toy violin; 
and I wielded the baton, and did my best to 
take off the characteristic ways of my illus- 
trious godfather. Some of my imitative 
faculty must have survived my early days, 
for the wickerwork once more shook with the 
sympathetic laughter of its occupant; and it 
reached a climax when Joachim made some 
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pointed remarks in imitation of the master. 
After the performance actors and public 
gathered round a festive board. In the cen- 
tre of the supper table stood the birthday 
cake, around which burned thirty-seven can- 
dies, one for each year, according to the 
good old German fashion. ~My mother had 
written a few words descriptive of the year 
each represented,—from the cradle to the 
piano and the conductor’s desk; from his first 
attempts at composition to ‘‘Saint Paul’’ 
and ‘‘Elijah’’ and the opera to come. In 
the *centre stood the Light of Life, that, 
alas! was so soon to fail. We little dreamed 
that it was his last birthday we were cele- 
brating.—Felix Moscheles, in ‘‘ Fragments of 
an Autobiography.” ‘ 


Mother and Son at the Zoo. 


I once watched a monkey (not an orang-ou- 
tang this time), which had a baby in arms, 
being fed with grapes. The youngster was 
most anxious to have a grape; but his mother, 
being either too selfish to allow him to share 
her treat or afraid’ the fruit might not be 
good for her son’s juvenile digestive organs, 
would not allow him to have any, and boxed 
his ears soundly for being rude enough to at- 
tempt to take a grape out of her mouth. The 
keeper in charge said she did not ‘‘spare the 
rod and spoil the child’’ when he became too 
‘Cobstreperous.’’ As his parent would not 
give him any fruit, the little fellow en- 
deavored to obtain some on his own account, 
and several times escaped from her arms, and 
began to climb the wire netting in the front 
of his cage, but was promptly hauled back by 
the tail. At length he managed to get free, 
and, running up to the top of his cage, put 
one hand through the meshes of the galvan- 
ized wire, and pleaded eloquently with his 
upturned dark little eyes for a ‘‘taster, a 
while his mother actually bit herself in sheer 
rage over her naughty boy’s bad behavior. — 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Johnny’s Marble. 


Seven little marbles lay huddled together 
in Johnny’s pocket. They rattled merrily 
against one another; and, when Johnny went 
hop, skip, and jump, they went hop, skip, 
and jump, too, for they were so glad that 
marble time had come again. Only the big 
green marble that Johnny called a ‘‘real’’ 
did not stir at all, and was not glad a bit. 

‘*Oh, dear, I wish it was winter again!’’ 
said the big marble. ‘‘Then I could sleep 
all day in Johnny’s play-room instead of 
rolling about on the pavement. ’’ 

‘*] think that is fun,’’ said the little 
brown marble. 

‘What fun is there in bumping together 
and knocking each other about?’’ asked the 
big marble. ‘‘And, as soon as one game is 
done, another begins. It is so tiresome!”’ 

In fact, he began to feel so cross that he 
made up his mind to run away. So the next 
time that Johnny sent him flying against a 
row of the other marbles, he contrived to slip 
down under the fence. The green grass cov- 
ered him over; and, as it was just the same 
color as the ‘‘real,’’? Johnny’s sharp eyes 
failed to find him. © 


fun to lie still and do nothing, but soon he 
was tired of that. 
on the sidewalk shouting their funny jargon, 
while his brother marbles rattled to and fro, 
and had such jolly games! 
that he was with them! 


by the fence, when his spade struck some- 


his pocket, and they had a fine play all to- 
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At first the lazy marble thought it was fine| and carriage as far as his eye can reach, and 


long before the bird is in view his voice is 
heard trumpeting a greeting which is contin- 
ued until the master reaches the gate, when 
at the single command, ‘‘Louder, Dick!’’ he 
throws his head back and gives forth a long, 
gurgling note, indicating joy and pleasure. 
To no one else will he give this welcome. 
It is unique and peculiar—for his owner 
alone.—Forest and Stream. 


He could hear the boys 


How he wished 


One day Johnny was digging a flower-bed 


thing hard. 


‘tWhy, here is my ‘real’ !’’ he cried. 
a, made you run away, you naughty fel-| A visitor at a school during a geography 
ow 


lesson asked a bright boy, ‘‘What is the axis 
of the earth?’’ 

‘*An imaginary line passing from one pole 
to the other on which the earth revolves,’’ 
answered he, proudly. 

‘¢Ves,’’ said his examiner, well pleased; 
‘tand could you hang a bonnet on it?’’ 


Then Johnny took his other marbles from 


gether again; and the big, lazy marble was 
now as lively and jolly as the others, and 
clinked merrily against his neighbors as if he 
quite enjoyed the game.— Youth's Companion. 


‘tVes, sir.’” 
Ho B 1 ‘‘Indeed! And what kind of a bonnet?’’ 
ee Ves ‘*An imaginary bonnet, sir.’’ 

When I go to bed at night, a = : ~ od a 

You'd wonder that ieee TEDIOUS DDL OO RET aS 
To go into the room at all, Some Splendid Summer Servings Yy 

If I told you what was there, & ey 
There’s an elephant and a tiger, aa e 9 tg 

And a monkey and a bear, @ Q 
A lion with a shaggy mane @ 2 

And most ferocious air. i>) 3 
But I think perhaps my bravery eS Fire-saving y 

Will not excite surprise, Y 
When I tell you that their master i] 

In a crib beside them lies. 

—A.L. Bunner, in St. Nicholas. 
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his eagle eye detects a strange dog he gives a 
cry of alarm, and in the most quiet, sedate, 
but stately way walks out of range into some 
retired corner. He is more valuable than a 
watch dog; for at night, should any strange 
object intrude on the premises, he quickly 
gives a warning in a voice so loud and clang- 
orous as to wake even the seven sleepers 
themselves. Dick has always been inordi- 
nately fond of his master, whom he makes 
every effort to please. It is at his command 
that he will dance, bowing and twirling in 
the most graceful manner, then circling with | 
wings distended around the yard and back | 
again to bow and courtesy as before. | 
Another very pleasing recognition of his in- 
telligence is the manner in which he always | 
welcomes his owner. He recognizes the horse 
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Good News. 


Our Point of View. 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh; 

Long as at tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives ; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 

—Alfred Austin. 


Systems of Education. 


I have intimated more than once in this 
column the hope that our schools, in the 
next half-century, may give more attention to 
education and leave mere instruction to its 
proper place. If we can teach boys and girls 
how and where they can learn facts, they will 
be much indebted to us; and, forthe rest, the 
important facts will generally teach themselves. 

Now it is much more important-that boys 
and girls shall learn how to live than that 
they shall distress themselves -about any 
special detail of living,—more important, for 
instance, that a boy should know how to live 
than that he should know how to set type, or 
to shoot with a pistol, or to dance, or to 
speak French, or to calculate eclipses. These 
different things and five thousand more are 
each and all of very considerable importance. 
But the central and all-important necessity is 
that he shall learn how to live. If he know 
this, he will easily learn how to shoot with a 
pistol, how to read French, how to calculate 
an eclipse when the time comes. Now there 
are schools where, while a boy is learning 
that eight quarts make a peck and four pecks 
make a bushel, he is so taught and so learns 
that at the same time he is growing brave, 
true, honorable, and manly. His school is a 
little world in which he grows up, not only 
with the accomplishments of a gentleman, but 
with the dignity of a man. Such is the 
school which gives itself first to the business 
of education, and attends only afterward to 
the instruction of detail. 

In‘such schools they succeed in making 
men out of boys, women out of girls, and 
gentlemen and ladies out of cubs of both 
sexes. In such a school you get what people 
call an all-round man, what Saint Paul called 
a perfect man, and what Wordsworth, remem- 
bering Saint Paul, called ‘‘a perfect woman, 
nobly planned.’’ It is interesting to observe 
that in the best novels the best novelists al- 
ways choose such people for those heroines in 
whom the reader is to delight. Thus Diana 
Vernon, if any one of this generation happens 
to remember her, had no special accomplish- 
ment. She could not play on the musical 
glasses, she could not represent tombstone 
in tent stitch ; but she could do anything which 
the exigencies of the book requires, and she 
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compelled everybody to love and admire her. 
As one remembers the attractive people whom 
he has met in life, who were attractive thus 
not because of any special accomplishments, 
but because of their all-round sympathy and 
ability in every need, one comprehends the 
difference between education in principles 
and instruction in details. 

The difficulty thus far, in our civil service 
system, is its failure to devise any method of 
judging the manliness, character, integrity, 
and general ability of the candidates. It is 
impossible'so to digest the testimonials which 
he brings us to show that he stands at one 
hundred for honor, truth, gentleness, purity, 
and success. Yet the servants whom the 
country needs should be unstained in each of 
these characteristics. And it is poor consola- 
tion, when a clerk runs away with the money 
intrusted to him, to know that he would be 
certainly right in the spelling of the check 
to which he had forged a signature. 

There is a peculiar satisfaction in follow- 
ing the courses of the best industrial schools 
to see how they succeed in developing charac- 
ter in the processes of the machine shop, the 
carpenter’s shop, or other tool rooms. The 
detail may be tedious, but the lesson of accu- 
racy, and the accompanying lesson of truth 
can be so instilled there as to give to the boy 
taught the most essential principles for the 
direction of his after life. 

EpWaArD E. HALE. 


A Travelling Library. 


Many readers of the Register have been in- 
terested in the ‘‘travelling libraries’’ which 
in New York and Ohio, and perhaps in other 
States, are sent out by the central educational 
bureau of the State to remote communities 
where books are few. A correspondent in 
Connecticut writes to us of such a library 
which has been brought together by a club of 
young women, and which is ready to travel to 
any part of New England. She says:— 
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‘*With the help of some other young women, 
I have collected a small library to be used as 
a travelling library. We want to send it for 
a few months at a time to small places in 
New England where there are not public li- 
braries. We began to collect books less than 
a year ago, and have now nearly six hundred 
volumes. There are books on travel, history, 
birds, biography, some of the standard poets, 
and a rather large proportion of fiction. We 
have voted to have a board of censors, to 
whom we will send four times a year a com- 
plete list of the books in the library. Afty 
book of which any member of this board does 
not approve will be at once withdrawn. 

‘*We have arranged the books in sections of 
fifty volumes each, so that we can supply 
more than one place at a time, and a new 
section can replace one that is ready to move 
on. We lend one section or more, or the 
whole library, according to the size and de- 
mand of the place. The books are free to 
any village or settlement that wants them, on 
condition that they be used for a free library. 
If books are lost or destroyed, we expect that 
they will be replaced or paid for. What we 
hope to do is to make the residents of the 
small places feel the advantage of good read- 
ing, and so to encourage them to establish li- 
braries of their own. We are only beginning, 
and have sent books as yet to very few places, 
and those within a hundred miles of us. But 


we mean to enlarge the library as fast as we 


can, and let all New Fngland know that to 
what we have it is welcome. We have taken 
the mame The New England ara e Li- 
brary.’ 


Correspondence. 


. ‘In the report of the medical staff 
of the Public Insane Asylum, at Balduna, 
Austria, the results of experiments with hyos- 
cyamine sulphate administered to helpless 
patients is thus described: ‘Painful swelling 


of the spot where the injection had been 
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made, the swelling lasting a week or longer; 
difficulty of breathing, inability to swallow, 
torturing dryness in mouth and throat, un- 
quenchable thirst, sleep reduced to one or one 
and a half hours, terrible pains during the 
night, loss of appetite, loss of flesh. While 
we generally did not experience much diffi- 
culty when inoculating patients, they fought 
like wild men when an injection of hyoscya- 
mine sulphate was threatened. Many also 
asked the doctors on their bended knees to 
rather let them die than inject them with this 
awful medicine.’ ... Many crimes have, 
undoubtedly, been committed in the name of 
religion, and its enemies are ever recalling 
these crimes by way of discrediting its claims 
to the confidence of mankind; yet in the an- 
nals of profane or sacred history nothing can 
be found to match the refinement of torture 
devised by science. . . . Butin these days 
we bow respectfully to science, even though 
its hands are red with the blood of helpless 
children, men and women prostrate with dis- 
ease, and the blood of the most unfortunate 
of mankind, —the insane. . . . Listen to what 
Dr. Jason, of the Charity Hospital, Stock- 
holm, says in one of his recent reports: 
‘When I began my experiments with black 
small-pox poison, I should perhaps have 
chosen animals for the purpose. But the 
most fit subjects, calves, were obtainable 
only at considerable cost. There was, besides, 
the cost of their keep. So I concluded to 
make my experiments upon the children of 
the foundlings home, and obtained kind per- 
mission to do so from the head physician, Prof. 
Medin. 1 selected fourteen children, who 
were inoculated day after day until the poi- 
son acted upon them. These experiments 
were continued for one year.’ The German 
papers tell us of doctors who have planted 
the bacilli of ulcers in healthy baby girls, 
and of pauper women subjected to the same 
inhuman experiments. Dr. K, Menge, as- 
sistant at the Royal University Clinic for 
women in Leipzig, writes of his experiments 
upon thirty-five pauper women and three new- 
born babes. Dr. B. Kroenig tells of his ex- 
periments upon eighty-two pauper women 
awaiting confinement. In those hours most 
sacred to all women of high or low degree, 
these victims of poverty and science have 
had the germs of ulcers planted in their 
poor bodies. The statement seems incred- 
ible, but it is made by the very men guilty 
of these crimes.’’ . . 


Unitarian Church in Ottawa, Can. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I feel justified by the importance of the 
undertaking in which Rev. Albert Walkley .is 
engaged at Ottawa, Can., in calling the 
attention of Unitarians to it. Everybody 
knows, of course, that Ottawa is the capital 
of the Dominion of Canada; but few of our 
people, I fancy, understand and appreciate 
what*a fine opportunity is open for us for pros- 


ecuting in that beautiful city and political, 


centre of the Dominion a large missionary 
work. In addition to a resident population 
of eighty-five thousand, in Ottawa and its 
environs, the city is the home, during the 
parliamentary sessions, of many of the most 
intellectual and prominent leaders in Canada, 
—men who are influential in shaping opinion 
in their several communities, stretching from 
the Maritime Provinces on the east to British 


this, 
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Columbia on the Pacific Coast. Many of 
these persons are frequent and interested at- 
tendants at the Unitarian services; while a 
goodly number of men who fill prominent 
positions in the various departments of the 
government are already members of the new 
Unitarian society. 

It was a little more than two years ago that 
I visited a small group of Unitarians in Ot- 
tawa, and held there the first public services. 
Rev. Dr. Brundage, Rev. J. H. Crooker, and 
Rev. W. F. Furman followed me at inter- 
vals during the next few months; but it was 
not until the spring of 1898 that services were 
regularly held there by Rev. M. K. Schermer- 
horn for about three months, At the end of 
that period so strong was the feeling in favor 
of establishing a permanent Unitarian church 
that I was appealed to to aid in making this 
possible. Fortunately, in anticipation of this 
move, an appropriation of five hundred dol- 
lars ($500) by the American Unitarian 
Association in aid of new work had _ been 
held in reserve for this purpose, and was 
made immediately available. Rev. Albert 
Walkley, a native of Ottawa, was selected, 
and engaged to take charge of the undertaking 
at the beginning of September last. Mr. 
Walkley immediately proved his fitness for 
the position. His knowledge of the people 
among whom he was reared was invaluable to 
him. He at once began holding services in 
a hall morning and evening. The response 
to his preaching exceeded the expectations of 
the most sanguine friends of the movement. 
A number of families of prominence in the 
city very soon became connected with the 
movement, and others of like character and 
standing are manifesting a growing interest 
in our Unitarian faith. The permanent organ- 
ization of the church was effected in Decem- 
ber last, and it now includes more than fifty 
families among its regular attendants and sup- 
porters.. A Sunday-school has: been organ- 
ized, with a membership of more than sixty 
pupils and teachers, and its work is conducted 
with unusual vigor and efficiency. The school 
is entirely self-supporting. During the win- 
ter a visit trom Mrs. Robert H. Davis of 
New York resulted in the organization of a 
Branch of the Women’s National Alliance, 
which, in addition to other activities, is 
engaged in conducting a very extensive Post- 
office Mission work in that region of which 
Ottawa is the centre. 

During the past winter the society raised 
one thousand dollars ($1,000), with which 
it purchased a building lot 50 x roo feet on 
Elgin Street, facing Minto Park. On the rear 
of this lot it will soon erect a chapel, and for 
this purpose it is now raising a building 
fund of twelve hundred dollars ($1,200) in 
Ottawa. It hopes to secure thirteen hundred 
dollars ($1,300) from friends outside; and 
with twenty-five hundred dollars 
($2, 500) to be obtained as a loan from the 
Church Building Loan Fund, will cover the 
cost of the chapel. In addition to all this 
the society raises among its members enough 
money to pay all its incidental expenses and 
six hundred dollars ($600) toward its min- 
ister’s salary, nine hundred for the cur- 
rent year being paid by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, ; 

The newspapers of the city are most gener- 
ous in their treatment of the Unitarian soci- 
ety, giving large space to reports of Mr. 
Walkley’s sermons and to the various activ- 
ities of the society. Mr. Walkley’s energy 
is untiring, and his efforts are heartily sup- 
ported and supplemented by the services of 
as intelligent and earnest a body of laymen 
and laywomen as any pastor could desire. In 
fact, it is a church in which zeal seems to 
possess and compel to good works every mem- 
ber, from the pastor and his wife down to the 
youngest member of the Sunday-school. And 
this explains why it is that so much has been 
accomplished within the past eight months. 
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It is a fine record that has been made in this 
short period. But, rapid as has been the prog- 
ress thus far, the growth of the society is sure 
to be still more rapid when once it passes 
from an unattractive hall to a church building 
of its own. Canadians are very ‘‘churchy’’ 
“in their tastes, and it is with great reluctance 
that they consent to worship even temporarily 
inahall. Therefore, the sooner Mr. Walk- 
ley is helped to build his church, the sooner 
it will become entirely self-supporting. Like- 
wise the sooner he will be enabled to carry 
out his plans for enlarging and promoting the 
cause of Unitarianism in that part of the Do- 


minion. His is a work that merits the hear- 
tiest encouragement and support of all Unita- 
Tians. D. W. MorREHOUSE. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Ametican Unitarian Association. 


We sometimes hear of a controversy be- 
tween faith and works. Some people say 
that man is saved by faith, and others that 
he is saved by works. These distinctions 
have very little value. There is no possible 
controversy between a religion which empha- 
sizes genuine convictions and a religion 
which lays stress upon good deeds. The 
plain fact of experience is that, when a man 
commits himself to the way of the righteous 
and unselfish life, he grows, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, into what we call faith. And, 
on the other hand, if a man has a real faith, 
it inevitably blossoms into good deeds. 
-Faith always works, and so ends the imagi- 
_ hary controversy. 

If it is easier for a man 0 begin his re- 
ligious experience intellectually, it is well; 
for, if his beliefs are genuine and moral, 
they will ultimately express themselves in 
character. If it is easier for a man to begin 
by doing good, it is equally well; for, when 
a man consciously gives himself to loving 
service, he can hardly help growing into an 
abundant though perhaps silent faith. He 
that does the will is very sure ultimately to 
know of the doctrine. 

Real Christianity is always productive, but 
there is of course a great deal of unreal 
Christianity. We sometimes mistake infor- 
mation for obedience. It is easy to suppose 
that the truth we accept has already passed 
into character, whereas often it has really 
passed into forgetfulness. We do not suspect 
ourselves of really setting at naught the doc- 
trines and principles to which we heartily 
assent; but the fact is that, whatever we be- 
lieve, we are only what we have done. 

The spiritual life is enervated by enjoy- 
ment without exercise. An effortless famil- 
iarity with truth soon destroys respect for 
truth itself. Religious enthusiasms that do 
not utter themselves merely exhaust vitality. 
We Unitarians need to beware of making our 
truth an interesting but bedridden invalid. 
If its health is to be maintained, it must be 
given out-of-door work to do. The test of 
fruitfulness is a just measure of our genuine- 
ness. ‘“‘If ye know these things,’’ said 
Jesus, ‘‘happy are ye if ye dothem.’’ I 
have little use for religion as a cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unpractised. ‘‘Whoso 
looketh unto the perfect law of liberty and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the word, this man shall 
be blessed in his deeds. ’’ s 

Or reverse the picture. If faith without 
works is dead, so works without faith may 
be profitless. We talk about the value of a 
practical religion, but let us beware of the 
common misinterpretation of the good word 

**practical.’’ The practical man is often 
falsely contrasted with the intellectual man; 
but it is not practical to work unintelligently, 
even iffwe work hard. It is not practical to 
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waste force or to fail to economize material. 
There is very little value in religious work 


as work. The mere fact that one’s time is 
occupied, one’s arm in motion, one’s 
thoughts in action, does not make one 
worthy. We have to consider the motive 


with which one acts, the judgment he ap- 
plies, and the result he achieves. It is not 
always a virtue to work, though it is always 
a vice to shirk. 

In the religious life let us be sure that 
quality is more than quantity, that haste is 
perilous, that wisdom must guide enthusi- 
asm, and high purpose lead on to attainment. 
Take away thought from virtue, and very 
little remains. Definite conviction must pre- 
cede useful endeavor. Evil quickly captures 
the puzzled mind that cannot see its way 
Commonplace qualities rise to greatness, 
when impelled and sustained by noble ideals. 
A vagabond intent, a nomadic ambition, 
gives no promise of achievement. _ ‘*To 
him,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘that knoweth not 
the port to which he is bound, no winds can 
be favorable.’’ Let me change the emphasis 
on the saying of Jesus that I used just now. 
“‘If ye énow these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them. ’’ 

We Unitarfans need thus to make real to 
ourselves the design of our organized work, 
and then to pursue the best we can discover, 
not with spasmodic zeal, but with resolute 
single-mindedness. Let us learn to prefer 
great things to small, and waste no time on 
the petty controversies which distract from 
loftier tasks. Let us put all the faith we 
have into works, and keep no Christian talent 
laid up in a napkin. Fighting God’s battles 
with God’s weapons, we shall surely redeem 
the time. Faithfulness ‘will win faith, and 
faith will make faithful. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Our meetings in Anniversary Week (Wed- 
nesday, May 31) are so far planned that we 
can even now assure the unions that they 
will have a rare treat. Two of our names, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Kenney of Troy, N.Y., one 
of our directors, and Mr. Jesse C. Suter of 
Washington, D.C., are new to Boston, but 


have high rank as_ brilliant, eloquent 
speakers. Let us give them a hearty wel- 
come. This meeting will be at Dr. Hale’s 


church at 7.45 P.M. 

The annual business meeting of the Union 
will be at 3 P.M., in the Second Church 
Chapel, Copley Square. Is your annual fee 
paid, and have you chosen your three dele- 
gates? 


“TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


May 14. ‘*The History of our Faith’’ 
(Heb. xii. 1; Eph. iv. 3, 13). See ‘*Truth 
Outline,’’ December Word and Work; consult 
encyclopedias and the illustrated articles in 
Register: January 5, Channing; February 2, 
James Walker; March 2, William Henry 
Furness; April 6, Henry W. Bellows; April 
20, sketch of Second Church in Boston. 
Consult your minister for choice poems about 
Channing. 


HIsrory OF our FAITH, 


BY FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


The history of our faith is the history of a 
very definite movement in the world’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual advance. At the general 
revival of learning which spread through 
Europe in the fifteenth century the light of 
natural human reason began to play upon the 
dogmas of religious belief, which for many 
centuries had been accepted without ques- 
tion. Yet so hard is it for the average 
human intellect to step out from the old to 
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the new, to abandon that which has served its 
purpose even when that service is no longer 
needful, that the first Unitarians were impris- 
oned, martyred, or hunted to death. Serve- 
tus, a man of pure life and lofty spirit, was 
burned at the stake by order of a council con- 
trolled by the powerful Reformation leader, 
John Calvin. Faustus Socinus was driven 
from city to city, to die at last, worn out with 
persecutions and hardships. Francis David 
died in the dungeon of a castle at Deva, 
Transylvania. 
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The influence of the teaching of these first 
Unitarians was not, however, stamped out. 
The beauty of their heroic lives, and the 
sweet reasonableness of the new faith they 
enjoyed, took many hearts; and in London was 
founded a little ‘‘Strangers’ Church,’’ where 
views regarded as dangerously heretical could 
be freely discussed. From this centre other 
congregations of free thinkers were gathered 
in various parts of England. A_ school- 
teacher in Gloucestershire, John Bidle, de- 
voted himself to spreading the good news, and 
was consequently imprisoned, and finally died 
there, before he reached the prime of life. A 
clergyman in the Established Church; The- 
ophilus Lindsey, became convinced of the 
truth of this new faith, gave up his living, 
and began holding Unitarian services in a 
little auction-room on Essex Street, London. 
He continued preaching there for twenty 
years, establishing the first English Unitarian 
church. On the site of his labors stand the 
headquarters to-day of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

From England the new thought soon spread 
to America. At King’s Chapel in Boston 
they turned the Episcopal liturgy into a 
Unitarian service. Priestley started a Uni- 
tarian movement in Pennsylvania. 

But the memorable day for our faith was 
when William Ellery Channing, a _ born 
prophet and inspired orator, began to pro- 
claim the new gospel message with an elo- 
quence and logical precision that commanded 
the attention and compelled the admiration 
of all who heard him. He appealed with 
passionate earnestness to the divine nature 
enfolded in the human. He saw in every 
human being a capacity for becoming Christ- 
like. He declared all souls to be of one 
great family, the family of God. 

It is only fifty-seven years since Channing 
died, ashort time, indeed, for the development 
of a religious faith. This should be remem- 
bered when it is said Unitarianism has made 
little headway. The history of the rise and 
development of our gospel is a crowded one, 
filled to the brim with the inspiration of 
great thoughts and great names. Its study 
should be followed up systematically by every- 
one who desires to appreciate and share the 
work and enthusiasms which such a cause de- 
mands. 


The Sunday School. 


For the past six years the classes of the 
Church of the Disciples Sunday-school have 
been engaged in Cheerful Letter work, re- 
porting annually to the superintendent on 
‘*Cheerful Letter Sunday.’’ In view of a 
growing interest the members of the classes 
were called together in the vestry the evening 
of April 24, to organize the ‘‘Church of 
the Disciples’ Sunday-school Branch of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange.’’ Brief articles 
of organization were adopted, which provide 
for a president, a secretary, who shall also 
be treasurer, and an executive committee. 
A report is to be sent monthly to the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange, and three times a year 
to the Disciples’ Branch of the Alliance. 
Miss Lena L. Carpenter, the teacher of the 
first advanced class, was chosen president. 
Words of congratulation and encouragement 
were spoken by Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, 
the guest of the evening. A social half-hour 
closed an important and interesting meeting. 


Those who are inspecting Sunday-schools 
for additional light on methods. might well 
look in on the Wollaston Unitarian Sunday- 
school. Under the supervision of Mr Frank 
A. Page, assisted by an able corps of teach- 
ers, the numerical record is kept high; and, 
what is equally important, the system of 
study and the results are very satisfactory. 
On a recent visit by the president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, he found a 
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very hearty, zealous spirit pervading teachers 
and pupils. In line with a custom wide- 
spread at the present time the school repeats 
a little statement of faith during the devo- 
tional exercises. One statement is ‘‘Our 
Faith,’’ andthe other the proclamation put 
forth by the National Conference. The les- 
sons used are those of the current leaflet 
course. ‘‘Character-building.’’ The Wollas- 
ton Church and Sunday-school feel severely 
the loss of their beloved minister, Mr. Bag- 
ley. But, with the loyalty which he taught 
and with the vigor which naturally belongs to 
a new society full of young people, the ranks 
are marching forward'in united strength. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society meet- 
ing on Anniversary Week will be held at 
King’s Chapel, as usual, on Thursday, June 
I, 2 P.M. A very attractive programme will 
be offered both of speakers and subjects. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women's Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, May 4, at eleven o’clock. All members 
are cordially invited. New branches will be 
especially welcome. 


North Middlesex Conference: The next 
meeting of the conference will be held with 
the society in Stow, Rev. J. S. Moulton, 
minister, on Thursday, June 22, at which 
time the society will also celebrate its two 


hundredth anniversary. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown of Boston will be the principal 
speaker. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference: The First 
Congregational Parish, Kingston, Rev. 
Courtland Y. De Normandie, minister, in- 
vites the members of the conference to hold 
their annual meeting in that place, Wednes- 
day, May to. Programme: 10 AM., devo- 
tional meeting, led by Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 
Middleboro. 11 A.M., address by Rev. 
James Eells, Boston. Subject, ‘‘The Basis 
of Religion.’’ 11.45 A.M., discussion, led 
by Rev. John W. Quinby, East Bridge- 
water, and Rev. Charles P. Lombard, Plym- 
outh. 2 p.M., address by Rev. Charles W.. 
Wendte, Boston. Subject. ‘‘The Supreme 
Importance of Belief in God.’’ 2:45 P.M., 
discussion, led by Rev. Charles W. Casson, 
Pembroke. 


Worcester Conference: The spring meeting 
of the Worcester Conference will be held 
with the church in Lancaster on the evening 
of the roth and the 11th of May. The con- 
ference will open with public worship on 
Wednesday evening, when Rev. C, F. Dole 
will preach. Rev. R. C. Douthit of Peters- 
ham will conduct the devotional service 
Thursday morning. The forenoon will be 
devoted to a thorough discussion of ‘‘Our 
Missionary Work.’’ A paper will be read by 
Rev. Lyman Freeman of Grafton; and short 
addresses will be made by Rev. Harry S. 
Mitchell of Westboro, Rev. E. F. Hayward, 
Marlboro, and Rev. G. W. Kent, Worcester. 
The American Unitarian Association will be 
represented. 

The subject for the afternoon’s considera- 
tion will be ‘‘The Work ‘of our Sunday- 
schools.’’ The conference will be addressed 
by Rev. S. M. Crothers, and reports will be 
given by representatives of the Sunday-schools 
in Hopedale, Fitchburg, and the Second Par- 
ish, Worcester. James C. Duncan. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference of Unitarian Congre- 
gational and Other Christian Churches will 
be held with the First Unitarian Society of 
Willimantic, Conn., May 15 and 16, 
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Business Notices. 


A- Hospital for Furniture.— One of the latest de- 
partments inaugurated at the great warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street is a hospital for 
the repair and restoration of old furniture. Much of this 
old furniture is now exceedingly valuable by reason of its 
age and associations, and it will be welcome news to many 
of our readers to know that for a very small sum of money 
they can now have such old pieces restored to their origi- 
nal condition at trifling cost. No charge is made for the 
transportation of the goods to and from the house, and, 
indeed, for nothing except the actual repairs, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


: Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 


Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


At West Brookfield, 25th ult., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Lucius S. Brigham and Anna Laura, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight H. Fischer, 

_At Dorchester, 26th ult., by Rev. Benjamin A, Good- 
ridge, John F, Cox, of Jamaica Plain, and Louise M. 
Alexander, of Dorchester, 


Deaths. 


In Avon Park, Fla., 26th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, 
mother of Mrs. J. M. W. Pratt, of Templeton, 69 yrs. 
Ir mos, 14 days. 

At Cambridgeport, 25th ult., Huldah P., widow of Fred- 
erick R. Woodward, 83 yrs. 6 mos. 

In West Brookfield, roth ult., Clara D. Shaw, 57 yrs. 
Imo. 


Established 
1850. 


‘f S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected’ with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of th 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. Kaa 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services, 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 
AND FOR 
MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 
Prepared by THE GLEASON FRUIT 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y. 


Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00, 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, - Providence, R.I. 


Juice Com- 


OSITION WANTED AS HOUSE- 


KEEPER or COMPANION, Best of refer- 
nee furnished. Address P.O, Box 759, South Manches- 
ter, Conn. 


WN ANAGING HOUSEKEEPER OR COM- 
K PANION.—A young lady would like position. 
Understands marketing, management of servants, care of 
children, and direction of their studies, Good reader, and 
has had experience in sickness. No objection to travelling. 
Best references. Address ©. E, M., Christian Register. 
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Monday evening, at 7.30 p.M., ‘*The Nat- 
ure of Liberalism.’’ 1. ‘‘The Old Faith 
and the New,’’ Rev. William H. Pulsford of 
Waltham, ‘Mass. ; 2. ‘‘Liberalism and Soci- 
ety,’’ Rev. William Ballou of Amherst, 
Mass. ; 3. ‘‘Liberalism and Religious Life, ’’ 
Rev. George C. Cressey, Ph.D., of North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Tuesday, at 9.30 A.M., Hon. Herbert C. 
Parsons of Greenfield, Mass., presiding. 
‘*Our Mission: The Work given us to do.’’ 
i. ‘‘In Deepening the Religious Life of our 
Churches,’’ Rev. George F. Piper of North- 
field, Mass.; 2. ‘‘In Promoting Rational 
Theological Views,’’ Ernest L. Staples, Esq., 
of Shelton, Conn. ; 3. ‘‘In Awakening those 
who are Indifferent to Religion,’’ Rev. 
George W. Solley of Deerfield, Mass. ; 4. 
‘In Quickening the Sense of Duty in Mat- 
ters relating to Public Welfare,’’ Hon. John 
H. Light of South Norwalk, Conn. 

At twelve o’clock the conference will ad- 
journ for dinner. The afternoon session will 
be begun promptly at 1.15 P.M., at which time 
Rev. Joseph Waite of Hartford, Conn., will 
deliver an address on ‘‘The Future of Relig- 
ion and the Religion of the Future.’’ 

Each of the societies is urged to appoint at 
least six delegates, but all persons who at- 
tend the conference will be hospitably wel- 
comed. Those who desire entertainment for 
Monday night should send their names to 
Rev. S. R. Free, Willimantic, Conn., at 
least three days before the meeting. Rail- 
road fares from all stations from which dele- 
gates -are expected will be as _ follows: 
Round trip tickets, good going May 14, 15, 
and 16, good returning May 15, 16, and 17, two 
cents per mile from points within 25 miles 
of Willimantic, one dollar from points from 
25 to 33 miles from Willimantic, one and 
one-halt cents per mile from points more than 
33 miles from Willimantic. Our ministers 
are especially urged to use their influence to 
make the attendance at this meeting as large 
as possible. Alfred Free, Secretary. 


Boston.—The last of the Wednesday noon 
services for the season will be held in King’s 
Chapel on Wednesday, May ito. Rev. Ed- 


ward D. Towle of Brookline will conduct the 


service. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, May 8, 
A.M. Rev. J. Henry Wiggin will preside. 
Dr. S. T. Curry, the eminent lecturer, will 
give the address on ‘‘The Relation of Art to 
Ethics.’’ A large attendance is requested 
to welcome Dr. Curry. 


10. 30 


The Conference of Unitarian Sunday-school 
Superintendents held the third and closing 
meeting of the season on Thursday evening, 
April 27, in the parlors of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston. ‘‘Lessons from 
the Successes or the Failures of this Year,’’ 
presented by several speakers, brought about 
general discussion. It was noted that only 
a dozen superintendents might represent two 
hundred teachers and two or three thousand 
scholars. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst, minister: One of the 
new features in our church is a chorus choir 
of thirty mixed voices, between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five, and all members of 
our-parish, in place of the quartet. The con- 
gregation is delighted with the new choir, 
which is doing excellent work under Choir- 
master Charles H. Davis, and takes satisfac- 
tion in seeing the musical talent among our 
young people utilized. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel, 
Sunday, May 7, 7.30 P.M.: Rev. Professor 
‘William Adams Brown of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary will preach. 


Col. T. W. Higginson spoke to the stu- 
dents’ class on Sunday, April 30, on ‘‘The 
Transcendental Period in New England. ”’ 
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Farmington, Me.— Our church, after 
undergoing a thorough renovating and paint- 
ing, was rededicated on Friday evening of 
last week. Rev. S. C. Beach of Bangor and 
Rev. John C. Perkins of Portland were both 
present, and made admirable addresses suited 
to the occasion. The family of the late 
Judge Samuel Belcher has presented the 
church with a very handsome memorial win- 
dow, which adds to the attractiveness of the 
building. Judge Belcher was a very stanch 
and loyal Unitarian, who did more than any 
one man to further the interests of the liberal 
faith in Farmington. The design of the 
window was suggested by Judge Belcher’s 
son, Major S. Clifford Belcher, and was ex- 
ecuted by Redding & Baird of Boston. 

The pulpit of the Unitarian church was 
occupied April 23 by Rev. Dr. Stackpole, a 
Methodist minister. 


Littleton, N.H.—Rev. Charles Graves, 
who for the past four years has done efficient 
work in our ministry in Iowa, has received 
and accepted a unanimous call to become pas- 
tor of this church. Mr. Graves is an earnest 
preacher and worker, of consecrated religious 
spirit. He has been preaching during the 
month of April for the society, drawing in- 
creasing numbers to his congregation at each 
service. 


New York.—The Unitarian Club met 
April 19 at the Hotel Manhattan. Rev. 
Robert Collyer gave an address entitled ‘‘A 
Minister’s Experience.’? The paper was 
autobiographical, and related in charming 
manner Mr. Collyer’s experiences as a Meth- 
odist minister in England and afterward as 
a Unitarian minister in America. The 
story of how he preached his first sermon was 
very interesting. In giving an account of it, 
Mr. Collyer said that he divided his dis- 
course into three sections, as was the Metho- 
dist custom in England in those early days. 
The first and last sections were original, the 
middle section being a carefully prepared 
compilation from some good sermon of an- 
other man. But in the excitement of the 
moment the young preacher forgot to give 
the middle section of his discourse, and 
never knew he had omitted it until reminded 
by one of the deacons days after. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer followed Mr. 
Collyer, also giving reminiscences of his 
early career as a Methodist minister. Mr. 


‘Slicer happened to hear the first sermon Mr. 
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Collyer preached in America as a Unitarian 
minister. This was in Chicago, and it had 
a great effect in making a Unitarian of Mr. 
Slicer. Rev. Merle St. C. Wright was the 
last. speaker, his remarks being devoted to 
thanking Mr. Collyer and Mr. Slicer for the 
pleasure they had just given the club. 

Before adjourning an election of officers 
for the ensuing year took place. Mr. Sylves- 
ter Swain of Brooklyn Borough was elected 
president in place of Mr. William H. Ken- 
yon, who retires after two years of able ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the club. 

Mr. Francis H. Southard was reappointed 
treasurer; and Mr. Goodwin of the Lenox 
Avenue Church was made secretary in place 
of Mr. Percy D. Adams, who was elected to 
membership in. the council of the club. 


Randolph, Mass.—Church of the Unity. 
The minister, Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, 
has tendered his resignation to take effect 
August 1, meaning thereafter to undertake no 
settled pastorate, though he may accept tem- 
porary pulpit supplies or a limited engage- 
ment for pastoral care. 


Streator, Ill—Rev. W. M. Backus: Our 
work here is continuing prosperously. We 
are at times not able to seat our congrega- 
tion. At our last monthly supper nearly 
three hundred were in attendance. The 
Eclectic Club closed its work for the season 
with a banquet. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah: 
Rev. John Snyder exchanged with John W. 
Day of Hingham April 23 and 30. He will 
exchange with Paul Revere Frothingham of 
New Bedford May 7 and 14, and with Rev. 
M. J. Simons of Billerica May 21 and 28. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.— The Junior 
Alliance gave a successful spring entertain- 
ment and sale on Saturday afternoon, April 
15. During the past two months the children 
have been devoted to preparations for this 
event, which has financially exceeded their 
expectations, thus enabling them to do a 
larger work during the coming year. The 
principal table of: interest—one surrounded 
with tenderest thoughts of love—was the 
Memorial Table. Mr. Vorse always entered 
into the life and interest of the children. 
His genuine kindliness of heart and manner 
so won their love that it seemed natural and 
most appropriate that they should desire to 


ARMSTRONG & MeKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWEIT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
SOLLIER * ° h > 
MISSOURI f. 1s T1g: t. 

St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, 


“a33HE truth of the matter is, there 
are sO many mixtures of Zinc, 
Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
misleading brands of “White Lead” and 
A Pure! White Lead,” that in order to 
obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 


necessary to make sure that the brand 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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express their fondness for him by giving. 
others an opportunity to have a photograph 
of him and a copy of the last sermon 
preached by him. This organization is an 


active body of earnest workers. 


Winchester, Mass.— The handsome new 
stone church was dedicated and the new pas- 
tor, Rev. W. I. Lawrance, installed on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 26. A most inspiring 
service was held. Rev. Charles G. Ames 
Cc. C. Everett, dean of 
Harvard Divinity School, offered the dedica- 
The ministers of the other 
churches in the city of different denomina- 
tions took part in the service. 
very large attendance, and the Unitarians of 
Winchester feel that a new life of increasing 


preached; and Rev. 


tory prayer. 


power has begun. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........... + +++ $43,770.00 
Apr. 24. Society in Brockton.-..-.... : 50.00 
24. Society in Louisville, Ky., o unt 39.55 
Ff Society i in Bangor, Me... 176.00 

24. Society in Medford, addit 


. Society in ‘Newton "Highlands ae 
. Society in Franklin............ ara 53.50 
. Society in Lowell.. Rees 

" Society i in Needham.. 
. Society'in Passaic, N. as eile) 
* Society in Lincoln, Neb. .....s-.sc.004 20.91 
. Church of the Unity, Neponset, Es - 


. Society in Gardner. 
f see in Lynn, ‘additional (in all 


. Society in Westwood, “on account. 
- Branch of Women’s National Al ‘ 

Billerica ..-..1.+se-+s-see een scenes 10,00 
. Society in Concord, N.H., additional 

Cama), $234.73) «nis... 0 woe nieser clvisae 2.00 
. First Parish, Dedham.. ae 
3 ape te igh Petershanie...-. .ths,.c2> odes 19.00 


i Bociety | in ‘Wellesley Hills.. 
. Society in Wixbrdees additiona 


4t). 
5 Society i in ‘Albany, N ; 
. Society in Baltimore, Md., on account, 110.00 
, Western Unitarian Conference cesecene 2.00 
. Society in Northfiel a E Bc 
. Society in Weston.. 
. Society in Whitman.. 
26. Society in Hyde Park. 
. Society in Middleboro... 
2 ie Fitchburg, ad 


i Society i in Newton Cent 
. Society in Augusta, Me. 

. Society in Laconia, N.H.. 
. Society in Toronto, Canada a 
. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.. 25,00 


$ut)-- 


ton, on_account.. 
Society in Ler Ag 
Society in Rocklan 


Aes 


( Chureh of the ‘Unity, “Worcester, on 
27 ERP BER ERE ee eee ae 200,00 


2 A Bene, Unity Church, Hartford, 
‘onn 
. All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Ros 


bury, Boston.. 


First amaran Church, sien oie ts 


There was a 
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John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


New and Attractive Colorings and Novel 
Designs and Effects in 


Japanese Rugs, 


Specially adapted for Country and Seashore Houses. 


Our own importation, and purchased in Japan by our 
own buyer and representative (recently returned from 
the East) at lower prices than ever before known. 


MD, Xo O eietaiatina fe Oake wiacis sigih a .60 GiO NG Oi ets Faieis wels's cre -isictels 5.50 
Pe OC ANOLE ME tae sate s)s sole cass .90 SORCEICR Ean one 1dnHOOnee 6.00 
REO NG 21 Os eioraisratersl Naina o)s'e: eee o%e .90 OMG Olnyjasistevers a ciriele amass 8.CcoO 
BOXIOe aes + +\aits' ei 1.25 OM EGO... s/3'2 «0 Dacia -- 8.50 
GOK GiOW faites stele avere\o, 015" » vinisle 1.78 GION OLOs ac tetera o1 sie eleielets --- 9.00 
As ONG O's) ctais as ciavectele seitiaveve dls 2.87 . CKO giOUC rT Beier manaocudoT 10.50 
Pilon 40 eae Mer eO ob aoe 3.00 GOERS Oleiala viol «nintsiure cfelorels 12.00 
ZAGIKIEZ. One s.< ctolal sie ASA etctetetateic 4.00 OO Olslalosrcltaetaie stateside 14.00 
SHOBIG IOs leelets sreiystetd ole! «ve\e ...-4,00 TOOVK D4.O Solana aie oieteteiecs -.- 14.60 
PaAGVEEGIGlere Fefeste ls fe > = «inlet, -\=/s 5.00 ‘ TAO XAT3i Owes c'eta's « semen 17.00 
FiO Kati PrOse eaves os ous ovale 5.00 top Asm, Ahpcemerh Grice cere 18.00 


We offer a special line of Japanese Cotton Rugs in Blue and White and Green and 
White. New importation and in all the desirable sizes. 


CONTINUANCE OF 


Mark-down Straw Matting Sale. 


Our STRAW MATTING sale is proving the most successful one in all 
our experience. In addition to all our other mark-down mattings, as adver- 
tised last week, we shall offer as a leader 


250 ROLLS OF GOOD QUALITY 


26. Unitarian Society of Germantown, ¥ 
Philadelphia, ay additional Gin 
all $250).. 50.00 
27. Society 1 in Fetal “on taccounte. 280.00 9 
27. Society in Greenfield......-. 3OI.00 
27. Society in Spokane, Wash.. 10.00 
27 eet eh Ge ey addi 
All $20).2-0esec cess cece eeuse 3.50 
27. Society Wolfeboro, N.H.. ad 5.00 Per Roll of AO Yards. 
27. Society in Rockville, Conn......--+..- 5.00 ® 
27. Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 8.00 ; 
27. ona ‘Con Our onal Socet ers 25.00 d 8 Il of 
é t Congregational Society, Lex- : 2 
EB Re ee oe Vy Freee Regularly worth 20c. per yard, or $8.00 per roll of 4o yds. 
27. Church SE the ‘Distip es, ston 3505.00 
27. Society in Toledo, Ohio 25.00 Not over two rolls sold to any one customer. 
28. Society in Newburg, iB 50 00 
28. Society in Fall River.. 190.00 
28. Society in Hudson..... 55.00 ‘ 
28. Society in St. John, N.B. 15.00 
28. Societyin Helena, Mon....... 50.00 ; 
28. Society in St. Cloud, Stina 5.00 
28. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal.. 25,00 . 
28, Second Parish, Worcester...... 1,009.64 e 9 @ 
28. Bulfinch, Place Church, Boston.....+.- 5.00 
28. Boriety, ix in Pega N.H., including 
A to ‘in grateful memory of . : 
Rev. of Pes Frothingham’’..... 22.36 
28. Society in North Easton...-.+---++) ++ 101.85 ( A PE ; S AN D UPHOI S | ERY 
28. First peplzions Society in Roxbury, 9 
MU NePRUEMNe st Gstebls ane ces wre es 400,00 
28. First “Congregational pecieryy Bias 
a. Sedge Bis “s=|PRAY BUILDING; 658 Washington Street, Opposite Boylston Streef 
. Society in anvers, 15.00 i P 
28. Society oA pn Bpdover; additional j as ing oil ree j pposi ¢ oy $ on ree 1 
eo in all $73 oe 5.00 
en Maer an of bee Father Buffalo, N 500.00 
. Society in Groton... ay 74.00 Bir 
7c The Oriental Christ. By Prorar|The Spirit of God. By PrRorap 


Francis H. LIncoun, 7yeas., 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CHUNDER Mozoompar. Wew Edition. 193| CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 233 pages. Cloth, 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. $1.50. 
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Pleasantries. 


““So you confess that the unfortunate young 
man was carried to the pump, and there 
drenched with water? Now, Mr. Fresh, what 
part did you take in this disagreeable affair?’’ 
Undergraduate (meekly): ‘‘The left leg, 
sir.’’ 


Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who is re- 
nowned for his quick and apt quotations, 
never made a better one than when, in answer 
to Lord Tennyson’s remark that his first 
smoke in the morning was the one most en- 
joyed, quoted: ‘‘The earliest pipe of half- 
awakened bards. ’’ 


Three tailors established themselves in the 
same street in Glasgow. The first wrote on 
his sign, ‘‘The best tailor in this town.’’ 
The second adopted as his motto, ‘‘The best 
tailor in the world.’’ But the third, who 
was the cleverest of the lot, got away with 
them all by putting on his sign, ‘‘The best 
tailor in this street.’’—Zachange. 


The scorcher who thinks of nothing but his 
bicycle caught a cold which left him with a 
very sore throat. He decided to see a physi- 
cian. ‘‘Well,’’ said the doctor, cheerily, 
‘‘what seems to be the matter?’’ ‘‘I can’t 
say exactly,’’ was the reply in a heavy whis- 
‘But it feels and sounds as if I had 


per. 
a puncture in my inner tube.’’—Mew York 
World. 


The clergyman was nailing a refractory 
creeper to a piece of trellis work near his 
front gate, when he naticed that a small boy 
had stopped and was watching him with great 
attention. ‘‘Well, my young friend,’’ he 
said, pleased to see the interest he excited, 
‘are you looking out for a hint or two on 
gardening?’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the youth, ‘'I’m 
waiting to hear what a parson says when he 
hammers his thumb.’’—/earsons. 


Not long ago I was dining with one of the 
city companies. On my right was another 
guest—a member of the Worshipful Company 
of Butchers. We had a long and genial con- 
versation on the state of trade and other 
topics relevant to Smithfield, when, in the 
midst of it, I was suddenly called on to re- 
turn thanks for the visitors. The chairman, 
in proposing the toast, was good enough to 
speak of my belongings and myself in far too 
flattering terms, to which I hope that I suit- 
ably responded. When I resumed my seat, 
my butcher friend exclaimed, with the most 
obvious sincerity: ‘‘I declare, sir, I am quite 
ashamed of myself. To think that I have 
been sitting alongside of a gentleman all the 
evening, and never found it out!’’—From 
Russell’s ‘‘ Recollections.”’ 


A teacher in a well-known Sunday-school 
tells of a laughable experience he had re- 
cently. He had charge of a lot of boys one 
day, and was trying to,make them understand 
that all good comes from one source. As an 
illustration, he told them of building a 
house, putting water-pipes in with spigots in 
all the rooms, these pipes not being connected 
with the main in the street. He said to 
them, ‘‘Suppose I turn on a spigot, and no 
water comes: what is the matter?’’ Henatu- 
rally supposed that some of the boys would 
answer that the water was not turned on at 
the main. But they didn’t. On the con- 
trary, one boy at the foot of the class called 
out, in a voice which showed that he thought 
he was right, ‘‘You didn’t have your water 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Assxssors’ OrFice, City HALL, 
Boston, May 1, 1899. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 2 o’clock P.M. 
Per order of the Board of Assessors. 


GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


aes Church 
‘em Organs 
Latest Improvements. 


All Sizes. Fair Prices, 
:BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


BARGAINS in ORGANS 
i Taken in Exchange. 

a Ee OOK & Cc Main office 
ee. ASTINGCS ©: and works, 
Kendal Green, Mass. 


Educational. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 4. For cir- 
culars address SamuEt C, BENNETT, Dean. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ie 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (45th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, ‘Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 8.20 eee 
PPeBILI TIES ene starr we 


$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cass distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and eens insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED _D, FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F.. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH 
I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 


PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. ? 


rent paid. ’’ 
= C HURCH 


ARPETS 


atMANU- JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS 
65 


CARPETS and 


WASHINCTON 
OFP-BOYLSTON 


PRICES. 


ST., 
ST. 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


‘* 


25,816,738.19 ~ 


; 


